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In Hlemoriam 


EDWARD LAMBE PARSONS 
May 18, 1868 — July 18, 1960 
BISHOP AND DOCTOR 


Member of the Joint Commission of 
the General Convention on 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
1937 — 1955 


Associate Editor of 
HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
1947 — 1960 


ISHOP PARSONS was born in New York City, the son of Arthur 
Wellesley Parsons and Helen Clement (White). After graduating 
from Yale in 1889 and the Union Theological Seminary in 1892, he 
studied at the University of Berlin, 1892-1894, and the Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1894. This latter fact indi- 
cates that he had become a convert to the Episcopal Church. In December 
of this same year, he was ordered deacon by Bishop William Lawrence 
of Massachusetts; in June, 1895, he was ordained priest by Bishop Henry 
Codman Potter of New York. 

After serving as an assistant at Grace Church, New York City, 
1894-1895, he became rector of Trinity Church, Menlo Park, California, 
1896-1900, and of St. Matthew’s Church, San Mateo, of the same diocese, 
1900-1904. During his rectorship of St. Mark’s Parish, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 1904-1919, Dr. Parsons attained national distinction. He was a 
deputy to the General Convention, 1904-1919. While he was guiding 
the revision of the Prayer Book through the House of Deputies, which 
had been begun in 1913, Dr. Parsons was elected Bishop Coadjutor of 
California, and was consecrated after the General Convention of 1919, 
on November 5th. He succeeded as diocesan in 1924, and retired in 1941 
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at the age of seventy-two. Happily, the remaining twenty years of his 
retirement were a period of remarkably good health and intellectual 
vigor. The evidence of this is to be found in his 


The Diocese of California 
A Quarter Century, 1915-1940 

(Austin, Texas, Church Historical Society Publication No. 46, 1958), 

pp. ix + 165. 

On his birthday, 1897, Dr. Parsons married Bertha DeForest Brush, 
who pre-deceased him. To them, three children were born. 

Bishop Parsons’ versatility was outstanding: as a preacher, social 
prophet, liturgiologist, historian, and—as though this were not enough 
for one man to excel in—he was professor of theology in the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific from 1941 to 1948. 

The Bishop’s influence is writ large in the Prayer Book of 1928. His 
liturgical knowledge can be assayed in The American Prayer Book: Its 
Origin and Principles (New York, 1937), pp. 340, of which he was co- 
author with the late Rev. Dr. Bayard Hale Jones. The following from 
this book concerning “The Collect as an Art-Form” (pp. 144-145) is 
worth quoting: 

“It is coming to be realized that a Collect, prominin g a single pro- 

found and universal petition within its brief compass, is as — 

an art-form as a sonnet. It is free poetry, where thoughts, instea 
of words, rhyme in definite strophe-patterns. It has underlyin 
principles of prose-rhythm, which are beginning to be explored. 

. . . Indeed, not a little of the new matter in all recent Anglican re- 

visions leaves something to be desired toward the attainment of the 


Collect’s difficult but indispensable ideal of a balance of force and 
facility, emotion and restraint.” 


After Bishop Slattery’s death, Bishop Parsons served as chairman of 
the Standing Liturgical Commission, 1930-1946. But this was only one 
of many important agencies of General Convention on which he served. 
Before the reorganization of the administration of the Church’s work 
through the creation of the National Council in 1919, Dr. Parsons was a 
member of the Social Service Commission, 1907-1913; the General Board 
of Religious Education, 1913-1919; and the Church’s World War I 
Commission. The Commission on Theological Education had the benefit 
of his counsel. He was a delegate to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order in 1927 and 1937; and he was chairman of the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity, 1928-1943. 

Among the non-official agencies of the Church, he was best known 
for his leadership as president of the Church League for Industrial 
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Democracy, 1924-1945, much to the dislike of the more conservative 
members of the Church. 

Bishop Parsons had literary gifts of a high order. During his rector- 
ship in Berkeley, he edited the Pacific Churchman, 1904-1908; he was on 
the editorial board of Christianity and Crisis, 1941-1957; and he was a 
contributing editor to both The Churchman and The Witness. His con- 
tributions to the columns of HisToRICAL MAGAZINE were always both 
scholarly and readable: 


“Bishop Tuttle—A Portrait,” XVII (1948), 140-150. 

“The Church Rush in the Gold Rush: The Beginnings of the Epis- 
copal Church in San Francisco,” XIX (1950), 80-89. 

“The Hale Lectures: Dr. Chorley’s Men and Movements in the 
American Episcopal Church,” XV (1946), 3-14. 


“William Ingraham Kip, First Bishop of California,” XI (1942), 
103-125. 


Numerous honorary doctorates were conferred on Bishop Parsons, 
notably by the Pacific Theological Seminary (D.D., 1914), Yale Uni- 
versity (D.D., 1924), the Episcopal Theological School (D.D., 1934), 
the University of California (LL.D., 1939), and Mills College (LL.D., 
1946). 

The Rev. Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., is working on a biography 
of Bishop Parsons. 

However Churchmen have differed with him in matters of theology, 
Church unity, and social problems, all will gladly admit that Epwarp 
LAMBE Parsons was a fair-minded opponent; that both the Church and 
the nation are the richer for his having passed this way, and for his hav- 
ing dwelt amongst us; and that he had in abundant measure what our 
Lord Jesus Christ had in perfection, and what both the Church and the 
world always sorely need, namely, winsomeness! 


Requiescat in Pace 


Profile of Paul Matthews (1866-1954) 
Fifth Bishop of New Jersey, 1915-1937 


By Walter H. Stowe* 


converts to whom the American Episcopal Church owes so 
Ht M much. He always stood foursquare for the Catholic Faith and 
Order “‘as this Church hath received the same.” Unlike some converts, 
he always manifested a fine theological balance, and was never carried 
away by extremes. 

His father was Stanley Matthews, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. His mother was Mary Ann (Black). 
He was born in Glendale, Ohio, on Christmas Day, 1866. He was blessed, 
therefore, with a fine family tradition, and inspired to develop his own 
native gifts, which were many. After attending St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, he graduated from Princeton University in 1887 
as valedictorian of his class. Soon thereafter he became convinced that 
The Episcopal Church was the one for him, and having become as- 
sured that he was called to the ministry, he entered the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. Following graduation in 1890, he was ordered deacon 
that year by Bishop Vincent of Southern Ohio, and the next year he 
was ordained priest by Bishop Worthington of Nebraska. 

From 1891 to 1895, Paul Matthews was a member of the famous 
Associate Mission in Omaha, Nebraska, which had among its clergy such 
future bishops as Irving P. Johnson of Colorado and James Wise of 
Kansas, and a future bishop-elect of Wyoming—H. Percy Silver. Both 
Bishop Matthews and Bishop Johnson always looked back upon their 


association together in this work as among the happiest days of their 
entire ministry. 


* This “Profile” was written six years ago, immediately following Bishop Mat- 
thews’ death, at the request of his successor, the late Wallace John Gardner (1883- 
1954), sixth Bishop of New Jersey (1937-1954), to be read at the requiem for 
Bishop Matthews. The elapse of six years has not given me cause to change the 
appraisal I then made, but I have added a few footnotes in the interest of clarifi- 
cation or further exposition. 

My acquaintance with Bishop Matthews was as follows: I first knew him 
when he was in Faribault, Minnesota. While I was King Fellow in the General 
Theological Seminary, 1919-1921, I served under him in Woodbridge, New Jersey; 
and again, during the first eight years of my rectorship of Christ Church, New 


Brunswick. After his retirement, I saw him or visited him occasionally.—Author’s 
note, 


| AUL MATTHEWS was one of that band of distinguished 
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Returning to his home city of Cincinnati and his home Diocese of 
Southern Ohio, he served as rector of St. Luke’s Church there from 
1896 to 1904, and then as dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 1904 until 
1913. During this period, in 1905, Dean Matthews was elected Bishop 
Coadjutor of Milwaukee, which he declined. 

In May, 1897, Paul Matthews married Elsie Procter, and to this 
union five children were born. Mrs. Matthews shared her husband’s 
hopes and plans, and together they practiced religiously the gospel of 
stewardship. Mrs. Matthews pre-deceased the bishop. 

Meanwhile, the Rev. Dr. Frederick F. Kramer, a friend of both 
Matthews and Johnson from seminary days, had become dean of Sea- 
bury Divinity School, then in Faribault, Minnesota. Through his influ- 
ence, Dean Matthews received a joint call to be dean of the Cathedral 
of Our Merciful Saviour in Faribault and professor of divinity at Sea- 
bury. Dr. Johnson was called to be professor of Church history at the 
same time. The three friends were again united, and great things were 
expected from their association in the important work of theological 
education. New life was indeed put into the school, but after a service of 
less than two years, 1913-1914, Dean Matthews was elected Bishop of 
New Jersey, and was consecrated on St. Paul’s Day, January 25, 1915. 

Dr. Matthews was thus a bishop in the Church Militant nine days 
short of thirty-nine years; and of these he exercised jurisdiction as 
Bishop of New Jersey for twenty-two years and nine months, retiring 
in his 71st year. 

Bishop Matthews’ episcopate was exercised in one of the most turbu- 
lent periods in the history of the United States and of the world. It 
began during World War I, continued during the hectic boom and law- 
less “prohibition” days of the Twenties, and ended just as the catas- 
trophic depression of the Thirties was beginning to wane. 

Ecclesiastically, his episcopate witnessed what was unquestionably 
a turning point in the history of The Episcopai Church: The successful 
launching of The Church Pension Fund, in 1917, and of the Nation- 
Wide Campaign in 1919, which latter resulted in the organization of the 
National Council and the adoption by the Church of a more comprehen- 
sive program for Missions, Christian Education, and Christian Social 
Relations than it had ever had before. The New Hymnal 1916 was ap- 
proved, and the revision of the Prayer Book, 1928, was completed. 
Bishop Matthews personally participated in the Bishops’ Crusade, au- 
thorized by the General Convention of 1925, by joining forces with Dr. 
Percy Silver, then of New York City, in conducting it in the Diocese 
of Colorado, 
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His administration of the Diocese of New Jersey was vigorous, and 
its work and resources were greatly enlarged, particularly in the mat- 
ter of organization and the development of institutional life. What was 
then called the “‘Cathedral Foundation,” now called the “Diocesan Foun- 
dation,” was legally established under Bishop John Scarborough; under 
Bishop Matthews, it became a living and working force. Through it, 
diocesan work was consolidated under special administrators for the 
four departments: Missions, Social Service, Religious Education, and 
Field and Publicity. Certain already existing institutions, such as St. 
Mary’s Hall and St. Bernard’s School, were considerably strengthened 
during his «piscopate, and the former received a large gift from him 
and Mrs. Matthews for its endowment fund. 

Bishop Matthews is to be credited with founding three diocesan 
institutions of great importance today: 


(1) In 1919, “The Evergreens,” the Diocesan Home for the Aged, 
was established at Bound Brook. It has since been moved to a more 
suitable location, with better housing, in Moorestown. 


(2) Time has revealed that the decade of the Twenties, in its moral 
and spiritual decline, was one of the worst in the history of the nation, 
if not of the world. It brought in its train the depression of the Thirties 
and World War II of the Forties. This moral and spiritual decline was 
mirrored in our colleges and universities, and many of those who came 
out of them during the Twenties have been dubbed “The Lost Genera- 
tion,” religiously speaking. 

The answer of Bishop and Mrs. Matthews to this condition was 
the establishment of “The William Alexander Procter Foundation,” with 
a sizeable endowment given by themselves. Although its headquarters 
are in Princeton, its charter charges it with the Church’s work among 
college students all over the diocese, whenever its resources permit.’ 


(3) Bishop Matthews personally initiated the merger of the two 
parishes of Trinity Church and All Saints’ Church, Trenton, to form 
Trinity Cathedral.2 The present site was purchased, and the crypt of 
the present noble Cathedral structure was built. On October 5, 1935, 
he laid the cornerstone, and thereafter contributed to the rearing of the 


1 See below, the Appendix: “Bishop Matthews’ Financial Acumen.” 


2 Bishop Matthews personally persuaded the late Ferdinand Roebling, of the 
famous bridge-building family, to contribute $50,000.00 per year towards the Trin- 
ity Cathedral project. Before his death, Mr. Roebling contributed for five years, 
or a total of $250,000.00. This enabled the Cathedral authorities to purchase the 
property, including several houses, adjoining All Saints’ Church, on which the 
new Cathedral now stands. 
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superstructure, which was dedicated on January 24, 1954—one week 
after his death. 

Although it cannot be labelled an “institution,” “The Harriet Proc- 
ter Matthews Fund,” established in 1923 by Bishop and Mrs. Matthews 
in memory of a beloved daughter, has been and continues to be of in- 
calculable value to the work of the diocese.* Under the control of the 
Bishop and the Diocesan Foundation, it has enabled the diocese to do 
work which might otherwise have been left undone. 

Bishop Matthews had a good eye for “high strategy” in the eccles- 
iastical world. He recognized the primary importance of theological edu- 
cation, for where can the Church go and what can it do without clergy? 
He personally undertook the raising of funds to build Seabury Hall at 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City. In the end, most of 
the funds were his own. Today, faculty and students, and every genera- 
tion since it was built, ask the question: “How did we ever get along 
without it?” This is tribute enough to its need and usefulness. 

Under Bishop Matthews’ leadership, and due largely to the deter- 
mination and drive which he still manifested at the age of sixty-eight, 
the diocese was host to the General Convention of 1934 in Atlantic 
City,* which initiated a strong movement of spiritual advance. 

Bishop Matthews had a keen historical sense, and had great success 
in having worthy commemorations of great historical events. 

The Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children of Clergy- 
men was organized in 1767.° It is jointly controlled and managed by 
the two dioceses of New Jersey and Newark. As Bishop of New Jersey, 
he persuaded the Corporation to celebrate in 1934 the 150th anniversary 
of the first interstate meeting looking towards the union of the Episco- 
pal churches in America, which was held in Christ Church, New Bruns- 


3 See below, the Appendix, “Bishop Matthews’ Financial Acumen.” 


4 What I wrote in an editorial in H1stortcaL MAGAzINE, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1959), p. 303, applies here: 

“Only those who attended the General Convention of 1934 in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, as this editor did, can appreciate in proper measure what the Forward 
Movement and its publications have done to boost the morale of the Church and 
to quicken and deepen its spiritual life. The year 1934 was just about the depth of 
the depression, the Episcopal Church (along with several others!) was struggling 
with a terrible load of debt contracted in the lawless decade of the Twenties, and 
the missionary work was suffering. The Forward Movement was instituted as a 
Joint Commission by action of this General Convention. As with all spiritual in- 
fluences, it is difficult to weigh and measure its effects during the past quarter cen- 
tury... .” However, Forward-Day-by-Day is issued five times a year, with a dis- 
tribution of 400,000 copies per issue; and over 190 pamphlets and brochures on a 
variety of subjects are currently available at reasonable prices. 


5 See Walter H. Stowe, HistortcaL Macazing, III (1934), 19-33. 


a 
. 
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wick, on May 11, 1784, under the aegis of the Corporation.* The com- 
memoration took place in Christ Church Parish where the original meet- 
ing had been held, followed later in the year by a pilgrimage from the 
General Convention, then meeting in Atlantic City, to that parish. 

The next year, 1935, Bishop Matthews invited, at his own expense, 
the Rev. Canon Stacy Waddy, secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and Sir Edward Midwinter, K.B.E., 
chairman of the Society’s finance committee, to visit New Jersey and to 
participate in the commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the diocese, 1785-1935. The staff of the S. P. G. prepared spe- 
cial papers for Sir Edward Midwinter, reviewing the early history of 
each of the twenty-four colonial parishes in the State of New Jersey, 
which were read by Sir Edward at the appropriate parish celebrations. 
Sir Edward’s more general papers on the work of the S. P. G. in New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and the Carolinas were published in 
HistoricaL Macazine.” Because of Bishop Matthews’ initiative and 
generosity, other dioceses—notably, New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington, Virginia, and North Carolina—enjoyed the bene- 
fit of visits from these gentlemen. At each visitation, whether diocesan 
or parochial, Canon Stacy Waddy preached. Although he thus had to 
preach many times, no one ever heard him repeat a sermon. 

The mere statistical results of Bishop Matthews’ episcopate were 
impressive. In twenty-two years, 1915-1937, in spite of war, boom and 
depression (all of which were hard on the Church), the number of 
clergy increased from 125 to 165. The number of communicants grew 
from 22,030 to 36,757. The Church did not begin reporting the number 
of Church members (baptized persons) until 1927, so we do not know 
how many the Diocese of New Jersey had on January 25, 1915, when 
Bishop Matthews was consecrated. But when he retired in 1937, the 
number was 54,580. Even more remarkable was the growth of offer- 
ings for parish, diocesan, and general Church work, in defiance of the 
financial stringency of the 1930’s. Total receipts of the diocese for the 
year 1914 had been $508,143.40; for the year 1937, when he retired, 
$913,860.39. 

Every spring, Bishop and Mrs. Matthews had a Garden Party at 


6 For the importance of this meeting, sce Nelson R. Burr, The Anglican Church 
in New Jersey (Philadelphia, Church Historical Society Publication No. 40, 1954), 
pp. 416ff. 


™The S. P. G. in New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts,” H1stortcaL 
Macazine, IV (1935), 67-115; “The S. P. G. and the Carolinas,” ibid., IV (1935), 
281-299.; “The S. P. G. Missionaries During the War of the Revolution,” ibid., 
IX (1940), 131-141. 
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their beautiful home, ‘“‘Merwick,” in Princeton, in honor of the clergy 
of the diocese and their wives. These will always be a fragrant memory 
to those who were privileged to attend them. 

Bishop Matthews was a handsome man, and looked every inch a 
bishop. He had blue eyes of such intensity as one seldom sees in a man. 
They could be warmly gracious or steely cold, depending upon the kind 
of problem with which he was dealing. Such a positive personality as 
his naturally liked to have its own way, but he did not always get it. 
And that was the test! Those who knew him best will, I think, testify 
that in the end he was a “good loser.” 

It will not be amiss to mention one of his foibles. One had better 
stay out of his way until he had had his morning cup of coffee! When 
that rite was completed, he was “charm personified!” 

Bishop Matthews died on January 17, 1954, aged 87 years. 

To sum up, what was more true of Paul Matthews than that here 
was a man whose heart was set on God! Here was a Bishop of the 
Church of God, who loved that Church as the very Bride of Christ! 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant! May thy soul be at rest 
in Paradise, and may Light Perpetual shine upon thee forevermore! 
Amen.” 


Appendix 
Bishop Matthews’ Financial Acumen 


N May 24, 1923, Bishop and Mrs. Matthews gave to the Cathedral 

Foundation (now the Diocesan Foundation) of the Diocese of 
New Jersey 375 shares of stock in an outstanding American business, 
to be set up as “The Harriet Procter Matthews Fund.” The income is 
expended at the discretion of the Foundation, provided the bishop of the 
diocese expressly approves; in other words, the bishop has a veto on 
any proposed expenditure. The market value of the stock at the time 
was about $50,000.00. 

The bishop made it perfectly clear that the stock was not to be 
sold; neither were any stock dividends nor stock splits. His successors 
and the Foundation have respected his financial acumen, and none has 
been sold. 

When Bishop Matthews retired in 1937, the number of shares in 
“The Harriet Procter Matthews Fund” totaled 2,606. 

In 1960, as a result of stock dividends and stock splits, the total 
number of shares was 7,924. As of August 26, 1960, the market value 
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of the Fund was $125.00 per share, or a total of $990,500.00—only 
$9,500 short of One Million Dollars. 

In short, long before others came to accept it, Bishop Matthews 
believed that Church and charity and educational funds should be 
allowed to share in the growth of the country, and he put into practice 
what he believed—with results such as the above. 

Some six years after the establishment of “The Harriet Procter 
Matthews Fund,” Bishop and Mrs. Matthews set up, as a subsidiary 
of the Diocesan Foundation, ““The William Alexander Procter Founda- 
tion,” in memory of Mrs. Matthews’ father, to prosecute the Church’s 
ministrations to Episcopal students in the colleges and universities 
within the diocese. The initial emphasis, with a student pastor and a 
house, was at Princeton. This Foundation has its own board of trustees, 
elected by the Diocesan Foundation, and its original endowment was 
in the same security as the Fund in memory of Harriet Procter 
Matthews. 

After Bishop Matthews retired, he began spending his winters in 
Florida. The Procter Foundation had some “financial experts” on its 
board of trustees, and, during the bishop’s absence one winter, proceeded 
to sell a large block of the stock which the bishop did not want sold. 
When he returned in the spring and found out what had been done, the 
bishop’s wrath was not hid under a bushel! But it was too late. The 
stock could not be bought back under New Jersey’s laws governing 
trusts. 


The irony of the situation is this: The trustees of the Procter 


Foundation did not trust the bishop’s judgment ; in order to discharge its 
collegiate responsibilities today, it has to ask for at least $6,000.00 per 
year from “The Harriet Procter Matthews Fund,” whose trustees have 
all along acknowledged Bishop Matthews’ financial acumen. 


William Augustus Muhlenberg and 
the Founding of St. Paul’s College 


By John Frederick Woolverton* 


I 


RS the year 1841, the editor of the Journal of Christian Education 

Siem addressed himself to the subject of an Episcopal Church college 
on Long Island which was in the process of financial collapse. 
Begun in the year 1836, St. Paul’s College was to struggle along for 
another seven years after the date of the editorial, until its doors were 


finally closed in the year 1848. “On passing up the Sound,” wrote the 
editor, 


one of the principal objects that strikes the eye of the observer as 
he approaches College Point is the foundation of a large stone 
building raised eight or ten feet above the ground and there 
abandoned. On asking why it is left in this unfinished state, the 
answer is that its proprietor had not the means to carry it further 
and would not go into debt." 


He then goes on to ask why it is that Dr. William Augustus Muhlen- 
berg, whose work as an educator was recognized already, did not go on 
to build, ‘assured that in an emergency, the church, aroused by the 
exciting appeals that could readily be framed, would step in to save the 
college from the bailiff.” Was not Muhlenberg working for the Church? 
Surely the bailiff could be turned aside! Would not farsighted Episcopal- 
ians respond to honest and worthwhile appeal for such a man? “The 
general sentiment and practice invited him to assume this course.” And 
then comes the curious statement : 


“But he chose not to adopt it. We admire him for his self-denial 
and thank him for his good example.” 


At a time when—as the Journals of the General Conventions show— 
the reports on the state of the Church* of many of the wealthier dioceses 


*The author is Assistant Professor of History in the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia—Editor’s note. 


1Anne Ayres, The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg (New 
York, 1881) p. 128. 


2 Journal of the General Convention of 1844, cf. Appencix A, pp. 196-204. 
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manifested a growing enthusiasm for founding educational institutions, 
this is strange indeed. Strange that Muhlenberg should have gone it 
alone, stranger still that this was termed “self-denial and good example” 
by a journal devoted to furthering education within the Church. Yet as 
the editor, in all fairness, pointed out, the final blame rested with the 
Church-at-large which “would not permit him to finish.” 

What is more, William Muhlenberg himself had been asked to take 
a leading part in at least one such diocesan educational venture some- 
time before the demise of St. Paul’s College and its sister school, The 
Flushing Institute. The Bishop of New Jersey was at the time anxious 
to found a theological school in his diocese. In Muhlenberg’s reply to 
Bishop George Washington Doane lies a clue to understanding his 
reluctance to ask for aid from the Church-at-large to save St. Paul’s 
College. Aside from the financial crisis that gripped America after 1837 
and its obvious effects upon unendowed institutions, which accounts 
in large measure for Muhlenberg’s difficulties, he simply did not like 
diocesan or national control. Such control might have resulted in some 
measure from financial obligation. Hence he wrote to Bishop Doane: 


The seminary proposed for your Diocese is doubtless the subject 
of specific ecclesiastical control. I am never restless under govern- 
ment, but such an arrangement might interfere materially with the 
prosecution of my plans, and would impair too much my freedom 
of action in the enterprise. Attachment to the Episcopal Church and 
submission to her proper authority will, I hope, always characterize 
any institution of which I may have charge, but the security of 
these must be found in the consistency of my character as an Epis- 
copalian—whatever that may be—and in my duty as a Presbyter 
of the church. In a word I prefer the independence of a private 
institution.* 


That Muhlenberg did have at the time precise but as yet unfinished 
plans will be shown. The prior question arises though: What was 
Muhlenberg’s character as an Episcopalian? What were the forces and 
who were the personalities that shaped his early life in Philadelphia 
and that, added to his natural gifts and vitality, issued in the remarkable 
series of accomplishments that marked his fifty-nine year ministry? To 
what extent was he influenced by the Lutheranism of his family? In his 
years as an educator, when he was “happily busy in his school,’ did his 
desire for independence of ecclesiastical control blind him to a more 


3 Ayres, Muhlenberg, p. 110. 


4E. R. Hardy, Jr., “Evangelical Catholicism: W. A. Muhlenberg and The 
Memorial Movement,” HistortcaL MaGazIne, XIII (1944), p. 162. 
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generous view of the welfare of the whole Church? For surely the 
Church stood to benefit by the permanent operation of his institutions. 
Indeed, these institutions, had they progressed, were designed to touch 
every aspect of Church life from liturgy to domestic and foreign missions. 
Behind Muhlenberg’s reply to Bishop Doane lay two decades of concern 
for Christian education, theological and otherwise—a concern marked by 
the awareness that somehow the new freedom and independence of 
America, had to be practiced with growing Christian maturity and 
responsibility. 

Thus at the outset, it is necessary to say something about William 
Augustus Muhlenberg, the man and the minister, in order to assess 
properly the significance of the founding of the Flushing Institute and 
St. Paul’s College. No one has questioned that his educational endeavors 
were one of his most significant achievements, and that in them Muhlen- 
berg bequeathed to the Church today lasting institutional forms. There 
has been, however, some question as to the origin of these forms. Pro- 
fessor E. R. Hardy, while recognizing Muhlenberg’s leadership in the 
Church in America in the 19th century, assigns many of the forms of 
Church life which he either initiated or helped to develop to the Lu- 
theran influence in Muhlenberg’s background.’ While there may be 
nothing detrimental either to Muhlenberg or to the Episcopal Church in 
this claim, the facts of the matter do not seem to me to substantiate it. 


II 


The Lutheran heritage of William Augustus was both powerful and 
eloquent. As the great-grandson of the renowned Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg (1711-1787), he could claim four great uncles (two by marriage ) and 
a grandfather, all of whom studied at Halle University and were either 
ordained or licensed Lutheran ministers in the middle colonies at the 
end of the eighteenth century. All at one time or another, and for vary- 
ing lengths of time, served in Lutheran churches as pastors or assistant 
pastors. Moreover, during the lifetime of William Augustus, there were 
at least two cousins in the Lutheran ministry in and around Philadelphia, 
both of whom bore the distinguished name of Muhlenberg.’ His mother’s 


5 [bid., p. 161. 


6 They were (dates mark beginning of pastorates): Grandfather and later 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg, Christ 
Church, N. Y., 1773; Major General J. Peter G. Muhlenberg, New Germantown 
and Bedminster, N.J., 1769; the Rev. G. Henry E. Muhlenberg, Lancaster, Pa., 
1780-1815; the Rev. Christian E. Schulze, Tulpehocken, Pa., 1770; the Rev. John 
Christopher Kunze, Philadelphia and later Christ Church, N. Y., 1784. Cousins: 
the Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, president of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., and 
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family came from similar background. Thus it came about that, shortly 
after his birth on September 16, 1796, William was baptized in the Zion 
Church in Philadelphia by his uncle J. C. Kunze’s successor there, the 
Rev. Justus H. C. Helmuth. Helmuth, in 1787, had preached the me- 
morial sermon after the death of the boy’s great-grandfather, Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg. Then, in 1804, when William was eight years 
old, his father died. In the same year, he began attending Christ Church 
which was under the rectorship of Bishop William White. Initially, he 
came to Christ Church because the worship of the Lutheran Church in 
Philadelphia was at that time in German, which he did not know. 

There is not space in this essay to go into the close political and 
ecclesiastical relations between Anglicans and Lutherans in Pennsyl- 
vania from the end of the French and Indian Wars to the turn of the 
century. That those relations were not always cordial is evident.’ Yet at 
the same time, it must be said that there were some remarkable examples 
of cooperation between the two Churches, and that the Muhlenberg 
family, intent as they were upon introducing English into Lutheran 
worship and preaching, are themselves an example of such cooperation.’ 
One should take into account also the joint Anglican-Lutheran efforts 
through the S.P.G. to educate the backsliding Germans on the Penn- 
sylvania frontier in the late 1750’s and thereafter. This cooperation, 
while it failed, was supported by Henry Melchior himself and by the 
prominent Swedish missionary, C. M. Wrangel, as well as by Anglicans 
both in England and in the colonies.* One of the end results of this was 
the translation of the Book of Common Prayer into German for use 
among Lutherans in Nova Scotia.'® 

There were, as well, a number of Lutheran pastors who took orders 
at the hands of English bishops, among them Peter Muhlenberg who, 
in company with William White, was ordained priest by the Bishop of 
London on April 23, 1772. However, due to the outbreak of war, Peter 


later professor of Greek at the University of Pennsylvania c. 1880; the Rev. 

Henry A. Muhlenberg, Lancaster, Pa., 1803. [See, William J. Mann, The Life 

and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (Philadelphia, 1887), Ch. XXV.] 
7H. M. Muhlenberg, Journals, p. 606g. 


8 Mann, Muhlenberg, p. 336: Henry M. Muhlenberg was a trustee of the insti- 
tution which stands as the precursor of the Church Pension Fund, namely the 
Church of England’s society in the colonies for the relief of the widows and 
children of Anglican clergymen. 

With regard to Muhlenberg’s attempts to introduce English into the Lutheran 
Church, see his Journals, II, p. 370: “For they (the Germans) suppose that 
German was probably the language which Adam and Eve spoke in paradise, all 
contrary to the opinions of the critici notwithstanding,” 

® Mann, Muhlenberg, p. 420f. 


10 Mann, Muhlenberg, p. 324. 
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Muhlenberg’s service to a joint Anglican-Lutheran parish in Virginia 
was of short duration, and after the end of hostilities he remained a 
Lutheran layman in the Philadelphia of the early 1800s. It may be that 
this provides some explanation as to why Peter Muhlenberg made no 
objection to his great-nephew’s attendance at Christ Church, if indeed 
he gave much thought to it. It must also be pointed out that the general 
was at the time—true to Muhlenberg form—giving influential support 
to the attempt to introduce English into the Lutheran church in Phila- 
delphia.” 

In speaking of the background of this period, mention should also 
be made of the gradual absorbtion after 1707, of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church into the Episcopal Church. C. M. Wrangel, provost to the 
Swedish pastors on the Delaware, laboured until 1768 to merge Lu- 
therans of both German and Swedish variety with the Church of Eng- 
land. Again, this man’s deep and close friendship with Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg is evident."? Behind all of this lay a common fear on the 
part of pre-Revolutionary Anglicans and Lutherans alike of possible 
French Roman Catholic inroads into Western Pennsylvania among the 
Germans, who had been, like the Quakers, pacifists in the French wars. 
Added to this there were political fears on the part of the trustees of 
the charity schools, namely, Benjamin Franklin; Anglicans—Richard 
Peters and William Smith; Lutherans—Conrad Weiser, Michael 
Schlaetter and Henry Muhlenberg, that the Germans in Pennsylvania 
would not gain knowledge of God and become “loyal subjects of the 
venerated Protestant throne of Great Britain,’’* unless they were edu- 
cated in the English language and the Christian faith. 

The point to be made from all of this is that one cannot simplify 
Anglican-Lutheran relations by saying, as Professor Hardy does, that 
“the Lutheran Church was still purely German,” and that “ours was the 
English Church and therefore the proper Church for those of other 
national groups who adopted the English language.’ It is of course 
true that the language problem did play its part in bringing many into 
the Episcopal Church. Initially, this was true of William Augustus 
Muhlenberg ; the same holds for his friend, the Rev. Christian F. Crusé, 
a former Lutheran who became the librarian at the General Theological 
Seminary; and it may well have been the reason why the family of 


11 A. G. Weng, “The Language Problem in the Lutheran Church in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1745-1820,” Church History, V (1936), p. 360. 

12H. M. Muhlenberg, Journals, pp. 139, 165, 171, 177, 187ff, 195ff, 219, 251. 

13 Mann, Muhlenberg, p. 333. 


Hardy, Catholicism,” HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, XIII (1944), 
p. 161. 
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Jackson Kemper, who were German Calvinists, came into the Church.” 
Yet it must be realized there were other factors than language which 
brought the two Churches into close contact. That contact may well have 
been based, in part, upon ecclesiastical and political expediency; in any 
event, it definitely served to break down the nationality barrier among 
Anglicans and those Lutherans whom history has shown to be the 
leaders in eighteenth century American Lutheranism. 


III 


Early in his article on the Muhlenberg Memorial, Professor Hardy 


makes this statement about the background of the author of that docu- 
ment: 


Yet though he was a central figure in the Episcopal Church, his 
interests were always both broader and narrower than Anglican 
Christianity. In this connection, the significance of his Lutheran 
background must not be forgotten. It was not for nothing that he 
was the great-grandson of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the pa- 
triarch and organizer of American Lutheranism in the 18th cen- 
tury.’ 


And again, 


Muhlenberg retained throughout life a natural interest in and ap- 
preciation of the Church of his ancestors. Many of his practical 
proposals were in effect the introduction into our Church life of 
features which were to be found in the Lutheran tradition or the 
Lutheran benevolent activities of his own day.” 


The implication of these two quotations is that Muhlenberg was 
something of a maverick in our Church, an outsider who was not quite 
true-blue Anglican. While in terms of personality Professor Hardy 
may be correct in asserting that it was “not for nothing” that he was 
his great-grandfather’s great-grandson, to imply by that a theological 
and ecclesiastical kinship is quite another matter. Hence, I propose to 
show that William, during his childhood and the formative years of his 
youth, knew and was a part of the Episcopal Church and that alone. I 
would demonstrate that he was reared in our tradition. On the other 
hand, insofar as all Church life in the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century exhibited numerous activities, the organization and execution of 
which followed a common pattern, one might easily show that Muhlen- 


15 Greenough White, An Apostle of the Western Church, New York 1900, 


Hardy, “Evangelical Catholicism,” HistorrcaL Macazine, XIII (1944), 
17 Ibid., p. 161. 
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berg’s institutions were similar to Lutheran benevolent societies. But 
that is to prove nothing when one takes into account the plethora from 
1800 on of Bible, education, tract, missionary and social service groups 
and societies, which all denominations severally or jointly initiated. 
Such societies were common to all churches as part of the strategy of the 
Second Awakening, Episcopalian distinctiveness to the contrary notwith- 
standing. What does concern us in this case is that an institution such 
as St. Paul’s College was the creation of a man who was as much an 
Anglican as Philander Chase, whose family wanted him to be a Congre- 
gational minister, or Jackson Kemper or John Henry Hobart, the 
descendant of the doughty Parson Peter Hobart who in 1635 quit 
England much out of sorts with prelatical impositions. 

From 1804 on, William Augustus Muhlenberg worshipped at 
Christ Church, until a committee from St. Peter’s, one of the “united 
churches” under Bishop White, bought land from his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Muhlenberg, in order to build St. James’ Church.* Four years 
later, in 1810, the new church, next door to the Muhlenberg home, was 
consecrated by Bishop White. With the exception of one excursion to 
an English Lutheran Church in 1806, which William did not like, he had 
worshipped from the time he was eight years old in an Episcopal Church, 
Sunday after Sunday, under the leadership of Bishop White and the 
other clergy. 

The names of Jackson Kemper and William Muhlenberg are linked 
together early in the lives of both men.’* In 1813, Kemper, then vicar of 
St. James’ Church, presented an unusually large class of one hundred 
and eighty to Bishop White for confirmation. Among them was William 
Muhlenberg, then sixteen years of age.” At first, as is often the case, 
aesthetic appreciation of the liturgy—something he retained throughout 
his life—predominated in young William. Later on, we find him moved 
by the preaching of Jackson Kemper, so that the future first Bishop of 
the Northwest becomes in his eyes “the beloved minister.” He then 
argues on the subject of predestination with his Presbyterian friend, 
Joseph P. Engles. In 1815, Muhlenberg became a candidate for orders 
under the charge of Kemper. While in the University of Pennsylvania, he 
joined Kemper’s “Prayer Society” which met weekly; he also made the 
rounds constantly with his vicar, visiting the poor and the sick. And he 
notes in his diary, Kemper thought this to be an important preparation 
for the ministry, and that “students of divinity” ought to be acquainted 
18 Ayres, Muhlenberg, p. 15. 


19 White, Apostle, p. 7. 
20 Ayres, Muhlenberg, p. 24f. 
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with such scenes: “Mr. K. told me he had never been in a sick room 
before he was called to visit one as a clergyman.” 

Moreover, when Muhlenberg graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and began his theological studies, it was again with Jack- 
son Kemper as well as with Bishop White that he and two other students 
met regularly. We know the prescribed curriculum. Bishop White 
started his candidates out on William Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
Whether they ever went on to read The Principles of Moral and Politi- 
cal Philosophy is unknown. Had Muhlenberg done so, it might well 
explain his reluctance to make exclusive claims for the Episcopal 
Church.” They then read Bishop Butler’s paradoxical Analogy, uncom- 
fortable to deist and orthodox alike. Besides The New History of the 
Holy Bible from the Beginning of the World to the Establishment of 
Christianity by Thomas Stackhouse, the required curriculum included 
also the six volume Commentary on the Bible of the great Wesleyan 
preacher and scholar, Adam Clarke, at that time only five years off the 
press. Clarke, a moderate Methodist “enthusiast,” and friend of many 
Churchmen, may well have offset the anti-Methodism of Paley.% At any 
rate, such broad fare must have reinforced Muhlenberg’s catholic spirit. 

But that is not all. We know that Jackson Kemper’s own reading, 
influenced as it was by John Henry Hobart, included the works of both 
Hooker and Launcelot Andrewes,* and it is hard to believe that Kem- 
per’s close attention to his students did not entail sharing the ideas of 
these earlier Anglicans with his students. With some degree of accuracy, 
then, we may name the influences upon Muhlenberg’s early theological 
training as coming partly from Bishop White’s latitudinarian Evangeli- 
calism (though White was well acquainted with Hooker’s works) and 
Kemper’s pre-Tractarian High Churchmanship. 

But it must also be stated that Muhlenberg’s friendship with men 
of other communions such as the Lutheran Crusé, George B. Wood, a 
Quaker, and Engles, a Presbyterian, helped to sharpen and broaden his 
thinking. In this, his desire for a large theological university, as op- 
posed to Bishop White’s plan for a diocesan seminary, presaged his 
future contribution to the ecumenical movement.” This is not to say 
that Muhlenberg was eclectic, theologically speaking. His loyalty to the 


21 Ayres, Muhlenberg, p. 41. 


22Cf. Norman Sykes, Church and State in England in the XVIII Century 
(Cambridge, 1934) & 327. Also, R. N. Stromberg, Religious Liberalism in 18th 
Century England (Oxford 1954), references to William Paley. 

23 William Paley, Evidences of Christianity (New York, 1869), p. 236. 

24 White, Apostle, pp. 16 and 30; also, E. C. Chorley, Men and Movements in 
the American Episcopal Church (New York, 1946), p. 183. 

25 Ayres, Muhlenberg, p. 39. 
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doctrine, discipline and worship of the Episcopal Church is not to be 
doubted. Professor Hardy is mistaken, for instance, in supposing that, 
at St. Paul’s College and the Flushing Institute, Muhlenberg, while 
enjoying the freedom of a private chapel, conducted family prayers in- 
stead of formal worship.** The place of the chapel and its worship at St. 
Paul’s College was a carefully worked out matter, both theologically 
and liturgically. 

Here Muhlenberg argued that if the natural family, as the Anglican 
tradition has always emphasized, is the basic unit of the Church and is 
indeed a little church by itself, and if the father, as head of the family, 
presents the petitions and intercessions of the other members as, par 
excellence, the representative of the priesthood of all believers, so in the 
school family, Muhlenberg as rector, saw himself as both father and 
priest. 

Recognizing the transcendent familial relationship, he made the 
chapel the center of his school. Far from having the chapel the bugbear 
of the student’s daily round, Muhlenberg, as his biographers’ attest, had 
the imagination and flexibility to make the services of the Church rich, 
solemn and glowing. He laid great emphasis on the Church Year. 
Christmas and Easter were both spent at the school with much prepara- 
tion in which all took part. He felt that if the drama of the Christian 


Year was a truly corporate undertaking and was not allowed to degener- 
ate into more formalism, there was much to be gained from it. 


Such marking of the times and seasons . . . is one of the methods of 
the Church’s teaching. Were it not required of adults—as without 
doubt it is, it is admirably suited for the young, by keeping the 
objects of the faith before their minds in a natural way, and without 
repressing the proper cheerfulness of their years.” 


On Sundays, following the intention of the Book of Common 
Prayer, Morning Prayer was said before breakfast; at eleven o'clock, 
preceded by Bible study, came the Litany, Ante-Communion and sermon 
(the Holy Communion was celebrated once a month and on festival 
days) ; at four-thirty, Evening Prayer was read. The Epiphany season 
was marked by emphasis on the mission of the Church; Lent and Holy 
Week played an important part in the life of the school and college. On 
the other hand, “fasting and abstinence to any extent,” he wrote, “is not 


26 Hardy, “Evangelical Catholicism,” op. cit., p. 162. Professor Hardy speaks 
of ot Paul’s School: To my knowledge, the Flushing Institute was never so 
termed. 

27W. A. Muhlenberg, The Ceremony and Address at the Laying of the 
Cornerstone of St. Paul’s College (New York, 1837), p. 10. 
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to be imposed on the young, who are to learn their duty in that respect 
when it becomes them to practice it from the example of their elders.’’* 
Aside from the regularly scheduled services, there were voluntary 
services, which in itself attests to his success. Muhlenberg tried to keep 
Sundays from being “invested with that peculiar brand of gloom and 
repulsiveness so often wedded to institutional Sabbaths.’ 

This concern for the proper use of the liturgy and the worship of 
the Church in general led him, at one point, while still in Philadelphia, 
to corrupt Bishop White in the questionable escapade of chopping up the 
desk of the parish clerk and sewing together the curtains of the organ 
loft, thus peremptorily doing away with the odious custom of having 
that personage give out the psalms and responses.*® Later on, when he 
met Bishop Hobart in New York in 1819, he asked him 


how he with his church views could allow a layman every Sunday 
in his presence to stand up and exhort the people. He asked me what 
I meant. I replied, “The clerk giving out the psalm with the call to 
‘sing to the praise and glory of God.’ ” He laughed and I know that 
not long after the practice was abolished in New York also. 


On the whole, we may conclude that Muhlenberg’s pre-Tractarian 
“ritualism” at the Flushing Institute was due first of all to his innate 
aesthetic sense. It seems likely also that this had roots in Hobartian High 
Churchmanship, a far simpler explanation than to ascribe it to Muhlen- 
berg’s Lutheran ancestry. Attention should also be drawn to Bishop 
White’s care for and knowledge of the proper conduct of public wor- 
ship,” which Muhlenberg could not help but absorb when one takes into 
account their long association and friendship from 1804 to 1836. Did 
Muhlenberg, like the Evangelicals, ever use non-liturgical forms of wor- 
ship? If so, where did he learn it? Were they part of Kemper’s Prayer 
Society? The answer to both questions is probably negative. 

If Muhlenberg’s concern for and interest in the worship of the 
Church marked him as having much in common with Hobartian High 
Churchmen—and for a time with Tractarianism—his theological affinity 
for these movements, which was not inconsiderable, must be traced more 
carefully. Here there are similarities as well as dissimilarities, though, 
of course, he was in no sense a systematic thinker. While Muhlenberg 


28W. A. Muhlenberg, An Account of the Grammar School and St. Paul’s 
College — York, 1842) p. 24. 
2 Ww. A. Muhlenberg, Christian Education (New York, p. 8. 
30 W. W. Newton, Dr. —_— (Cambridge, 1890), p. 1 
31 Ayres, Muhlenberg, p. 47. 
32B. Wilson, William: White D.D. pp. 321 and 324. 
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never expounded the doctrine of retribution as strongly as did Bishop 
Hobart, he, nevertheless, saw God as an almighty judge of men’s 
actions. In the early days of the Flushing Institute, he felt it important 
to impress upon his students the truths of revelation and “to remind 
them of their accountability to an omniscient Judge.’’** He wished to 
point up man’s natural estrangement from God and 


“consequently the necessity of being renewed in the spirit of their 
mind; to lead them back to the cross of Jesus and bid them look 
there for wisdom, and righteousness and sanctification and re- 
demption.’”* 
The objects of their zeal should be those great events of revelation 
which God vouchsafed to men. But above all—and here he was one 
with the Hobartian High Churchmen—it was Christ’s atoning death 
on the cross that the Church proclaimed through the ages. Muhlenberg 
bade his students 


“love the Church because she taught that, because that was part of 

her scripture, her homilies and her liturgy.”* 

Thus the Gospel must in the end, because of this atonement, “be a 
form of contentment and self-government to its possessors and not at 
variance with the declaration that its ways are the ways of pleasantness 
and all its paths peace.” 

If he was largely in agreement with Hobart’s “Evangelical Truth,” 
he parted company with the Bishop of New York on the latter’s ex- 
clusive claims for the Episcopal Church. He did not believe that it was 
the spirit of the Episcopal Church to be so minded; and it certainly was 
not the “spirit of the men who gave her direction and leadership. Finally, 
it is not the spirit of the Gospel.” It will be noted that this was written 
in the year 1830, nearly a decade before the Tractarian controversy 
reached America to become a matter of public debate within the Church. 
Hence we may assume that, while he showed great interest in the Ox- 
ford Movement and accepted many aspects of it, even to the use of 
Newman’s sermons with students, the core of his own theology was 
already formed by the time both Pusey’s and Newman’s tracts reached 
America. As the Rev. R. G. Becker has pointed out in his excellent 


33 Ww. Muhlenberg, Studies and Discipline of the Institute at Flushing, 
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study of Muhlenberg’s social thought,** he was theologically Church 
centred. He was so because of the fact that the Church proclaimed man- 
kind’s redemption in the cross of Christ. 


Muhlenberg was no believer in a vague, spiritualized Christianity. 
In 1828, he wrote: 


In applying Christianity thoroughly to education, it must be viewed 
in some one of its existing forms. We cannot take it in the abstract. 
We cannot deal in those general principles which are acknowledged 
by all denominations. To make the proposed experiment fairly, 
Christianity must be taught as it is professed by some particular 


church.” 
He made no apology for the fact that he hoped that students at- 
tending his school and college would acquire an attachment to the 
principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He felt that as a clergy- 
man of our communion, he had every right to hope for this and that it 
was his duty to foster that effect. Yet he never equated the pale of salva- 
tion with the Anglican Communion, and welcomed students of different 
churches to his institutions.” 

There was never any doubt as to where Muhlenberg stood in the 
matter of loyalty to the Anglican Communion. In 1833, in the Journal 
of the Flushing Institute, he spoke of the “decidedly Episcopal character 
of the school.” Matters such as creed and worship were not to be treated 
indifferently. In 1834, in this monthly publication from his schools which 
he filled with educational, historical, devotional and poetic material, he 
further underlined the schools’ character : 


Nothing do we greet with more pleasure than schools springing up 
within the Church. ... A Church without schools, we mean schools 
in which her own doctrines are faithfully taught, may be fitly com- 
pared to the mother who neglects or abandons the nurture of her 


offspring.“* 
In the same year, when two new Church schools were started in 


Rhode Island and North Carolina, he rejoiced in their Anglican 
characteristics : 


They have hoisted their flag that everyone may know to what party 
in the commonwealth of Christians they belong. This is fair and 
open dealing. Boys educated in them will be educated as Episcopal- 
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ians. ... This we have always seen to be the true ground, and our 
own institution may claim at least the credit of having been the first 
to act upon 


Other facts contribute to this claim. The Rev. Samuel Seabury, 
grandson of Bishop Seabury, served at the Flushing Institute as profes- 
sor of languages. The Heber Missionary Society of the schools, in which 
over half of the students were enrolled as active members, was designed 
as an “auxiliary to the Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.’’*** 

Moreover, the Episcopal character of the schools is attested to by 
some notable graduates, such men as John B. Kerfoot,"'* future presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, and later first Bishop of Pittsburgh; 
and James L. Breck,*’* one of the founders of both Nashotah House 
and Seabury Divinity School, missionary to the Chippewa Indians and 
unsuccessful promoter of an order of celibate clergy. 

I have already pointed out the character of the worship at the 
Flushing Institute and St. Paul’s College. Muhlenberg himself claimed 
that 


Nowhere in our country, we venture to say, are the different periods 
of the ecclesiastical year more carefully noted than with us. ... An 
enlightened observance of the Calender we would always make a 
part of Christian education.“'* 


We are old fashioned Churchmen, he said elsewhere, who keep 
Lent. By such means, he wanted to raise up a laity “who would sustain 
her (the Episcopal Church’s) real character in the eyes of the com- 
munity.”** Yet Muhlenberg was at pains to state that he wanted other 
Churches to do the same for their traditions, for only by this means 
would the Churches be able to come to grips with their essential differ- 
ences and so finally be able to overcome those differences. Thus as early 
as 1833, we find him giving serious thought to the reunion of Christen- 
dom. At this time, he was hard-headed enough to see that vague state- 
ments of good intention were inadequate, and that, first of all, since in- 
difference and fuzzy thinking were the common enemy, each denomina- 
tion must rediscover its own roots. Of education, he wrote, 


41-b [bid. 
4l-c [bid., (January 1833), p. 9. 
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it would be better, I grant, if instead of separating into sects, they 
(the churches) could unite on some common ground for the edu- 
cation of their children, so that the great doctrines of the reforma- 
tion would be taught as uniformly in their schools as the dogmas 
of popery are in the schools of the Romanists. But this we cannot 


hope for yet. God grant that such unanimity may ere long ar- 


He felt that the churches, if they were to be true to their Lord— 
“the Saviour who was the ground of confidence and hope”—must never 
forget that, amid their varieties of opinions, there was still “one Lord, 
one faith and one baptism.’**' Truth was lost by indifference, and 
charity by sectarianism, but clearly stated positions were—even if 
bigoted—preferable to vagueness and carelessness. Yet, in the last 
analysis, he said, 


... the Church of Christ is too much of a Babel. Christians speak 
with diverse tongues: . . . even among those who think alike on 
the fundamental points of the Gospel there is too much confusion 
of tongues.** 


Muhlenberg also addressed himself on occasion to the relationship 
between Church and state, both in the area of education and beyond. 
Here he came down hard on the side of separation. There were, to be 
sure, many seemingly attractive ways in which Church-sponsored edu- 
cation might be aided by the state. Nor was there any doubt in his mind 


that the state stood to benefit by the many men thus influenced and 
trained. 


Probably nothing would go further to prolong the existence of our 
republic to a good old age than some means by which Christianity 
could be established as the religion of the land." 
Indeed, the danger was not to the state in this but to the Church in 
Muhlenberg’s eyes. For him, it was not political freedom that was at 
stake, but theological truth, if any other arrangement than separation 
were to occur between Church and state. Certainly the Church should 
serve society as critic and guide, but she took on political power only 
to her own detriment, as in the acquiring of worldly clergy in many 
English benefices. Men must enter the ministry when called by God 
and not from any desire for advancement in this world such as would 
come about if political power were an inducement to enter the ministry. 


41-b Thid., p. 4. 
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Suppose, he argued, that a tax were to be levied on every citizen for the 
maintenance of religious instruction, “the proceeds of which to be ap- 
portioned among the various churches according to their number, for 
the support of their respective ministers and teachers.’**" And again, 


An American statesman would be well employed in devising a 
project of this kind for the different state governments, that should 
not interfere with the spirit of our free institutions. The gain there- 
by would be wholly to the commonwealth.”"" 


But what says Christianity to such a proposition?, he continued. 


She shrinks from it. She asks no alliance with earthly powers. She 
knows it is full of danger. She can make her own ground, and will 
stand only on that. She disclaims the armour of the world and will 
only fight with weapons of her own . . . she never forgets the 
declaration of her King. . . . My kingdom is not of this world.“’* 


Muhlenberg had learnt well the lesson of America’s “great experiment.” 


IV 
In 1820, Muhlenberg moved to Lancaster, Pennsylvania : 


“A low-German society, without ideas, without refinements, almost 
without language—its vocabulary to this day numbers not a thou- 
sand words—stolid, immobile, unresponsive—such were the de- 
pressing elements that characterized this region.”® 


As in Philadelphia, where he had not only anticipated the need for a 
Sunday School Union, but had been elected a director of the public 
schools, so in Lancaster “he obtained passage of a bill through the legis- 
lature making the city of Lancaster the second public school district 
in the state.’ 

Muhlenberg’s efforts in behalf of the public school system would 
seem to indicate an acceptance of the separation between the Church 
and state in education as a fait accompli. Yet we may assume that for 
him this was a matter of expediency : education was simply non-existent 
in Lancaster in 1820, aside from private classes. Futhermore, his in- 
terest in education for the town, his founding of a library there, his 
proposing the establishment of an Athenaeum, and his growing realiza- 
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tion that measures must be taken to train teachers in Greek, Latin, 
rhetoric and algebra**—all of that coupled with his active ministry at 
St. James’ Church—provided the seed-bed out of which grew his desire 
to unite again the Church and education. 

With this idea partially formed, he left Lancaster in 1826 with the 
purpose of establishing a Christian school. In this new undertaking, the 
reaction of his family is highly instructive. “They esteemed what he 
wanted to do as not sufficiently respectable—as in fact an abandonment 
of the ministry.”** Taking temporary charge of St. George’s Church in 
Flushing, Long Island, Muhlenberg succeeded in raising enough funds to 
open his school—The Flushing Institute—in the spring of 1828. His 
success was immediate. By 1836 he was able to carry out the second 
part of his plan, which was to found a Church college. 


He bought a large trace of land along the East River north of 
Flushing, and there at College Point wooden buildings were erected, 
and St. Paul’s College was opened in 1836. Flushing Institute was 
transferred to the new site, and within two years the college had 
over one hundred students.” 


While over fifty per cent of his students came from New York 
State, the school and college had a large proportion of Southerners, a 
few from New England, and representatives from as far away as the 
West Indies, Lower Canada and the Michigan Territory. 

We know that Muhlenberg had in the back of his mind the inclusion 
of a theological seminary and a Church order for the training of teachers. 
One of the purposes of his inclusive educational institution was to pro- 
duce foreign and domestic missionaries. For every ten students ad- 
mitted, one student should be taken free of charge, “provided that he is 
a youth of such dispositions and abilities as afford a reasonable prospect 
of his becoming a useful minister or teacher.” Such students were, with 
the prior consent of parents, to receive their free education with the 
specific stipulation that they spend a term of five years “as a missionary 
or instructor of youth in the newly settled regions of the United States 
or heathen lands,” after graduation. Muhlenberg in this kept to himself 
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the right to require service in the college for some of these for the five 
year period, thus assuring himself of a means of acquiring teachers.” 

After 1836, selected college students were given practical responsi- 
bility as prefects in the original school, and these monitors were gen- 
erally young men preparing for the ministry, “and may therefore be 
supposed to possess suitable qualifications.” They were the elder brothers 
of the family. “Experience has shown,” he wrote, “that without such aid 
the conducting of a school on the model of a Christian home is im- 


practicable.”*! Finally, Muhlenberg saw beyond the walls of his own 
institutions : 


“Where are the hopes of the church? In the Sunday sermon? in 
the occasional catechizing? What can these do against the counter- 
acting influence of the week? No, the hopes of the church are in her 
schools—but schools alas! she has none. . . . Let every parish have 
its school as part of the pastoral care. Let the clergy begin to act on 


the idea that as long as Christian Education is neglected, nothing 
is done.”™ 


Yet he saw all too clearly that education would, in itself, not necessarily 
bring added wisdom or justice to the state. 

When, on October 15, 1836, he laid the cornerstone of St. Paul’s 
College with the service of Morning Prayer, he made it clear in his 
address on that occasion, that he believed that the Christian religion was 
the cornerstone of education. 


We trust that the institution here to be established will prove a 
public good, but unless Christianity were laid at its foundation, it 
might prove a public evil. Without Christianity, indeed, it might 
become a distinguished seat of literature and science, but all the 
literature, genius, or science for which it could ever be distinguished, 


would be no security that it should not become even a curse to the 
land.* 


Christians were not believers in “the moral virtue of mere human 
knowledge.” A man who was highly educated might turn out to be a 
very mischievous man in consequence of his education. “If knowledge 
is power,” he argued, “then with every increase of knowledge there 
should be additional security for the right direction of that increase of 
power.” Yet Americans, he felt, desired nothing more than a higher 
diffusion of learning. Enlighten the people, we say, for an enlightened 
people must naturally be both good and happy. “Fallacious doctrine— 
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contradicted whenever we see an intelligent mind, the willing subject 
of a corrupt heart.” To multiply the facilities of learning, to increase 
scholarly pursuits, to found more and larger schools and colleges 
guaranteed no safety to the commonwealth. And then this: 


As our solemn protest against all such heresy, we have laid our 
cornerstone with the rites of a Christian church—the commence- 
ment, we humbly trust, of a lasting memorial to our belief that in 
the education of the mind as well as the heart, “other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid which is in Jesus,’””™ 


Muhlenberg felt, perhaps naively, that in a “Christian country,” 
the Church should claim education as her rightful responsibility, and 
that, if necessary, she should contend with the world for it. “Let her 
wake up to a more vigilant care of the young; let her look upon every 
college, academy and school in the land as within her lawful domains.” 
He wanted his own Church to do more in the field; he felt that she had 
special capacities for furthering education in America. “She may well 
regard it,” he said, “as the field which Providence points out as her 
peculiar province.” Then he concluded : 


In her Catholic faith, in her venerable rites and chastened forms, 
in her enlightened reverence for antiquity, in her habits of sub- 
ordination and in her genuine love of protestant liberty, she presents 
that form of Christianity which eminently qualifies her for moulding 
the character of the young in these days of reckless innovation for 
the training of the Christian citizen.® 


Reckless innovation notwithstanding, the point here is that he felt the 
Church must train. She must give right direction to the citizens of the 
republic. She must above all—if her students are the sons of Church- 
men—‘teach them the character and claims of their communion as part 
of the Catholic Church of Christ,” and he warmly added, “those who are 
old enough to understand, the false ground of the Church of Rome.’ 

Muhlenberg frankly stated that the fate of the republic depended 
upon the educated among the rising generation. Yet if he valued “intel- 
lectual culture,” he valued more the motives of men who possessed that 
culture. In all of his writings on the subject, one is aware of a constant 
theme and concern for what lay behind men’s actions and words. Too 
many parents, he felt, in desiring the best and most comprehensive edu- 
cation for their sons, ‘““wanted them to figure at the bar or in the uni- 
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versity or in the pulpit.’”*’ He wanted practical men, men of “informa- 
tion and principle in all ranks of society, whether they be merchants 
or manufacturers as well as orthodox clergymen.” So he charged his 
teachers to stimulate their pupils to learn from a sense of duty to serve 
the community. 

For Muhlenberg, then, motives were important: a student’s mental 
energy might be, and often was, the product of vanity, self-conceit and 
petty rivalry, “that is too often dignified by the name of honourable 
emulation.’ He was realistic enough to see that no system of education, 
no matter how pure, could exclude unworthy motives, but he would not 
have the Christian instructor chargeable with encouraging them. ‘Let 
him stimulate his disciples to duty only by considerations which will 
bear the test of Christian analysis.”** Muhlenberg had none of the 
illusions regarding any inherent virtue in men or in human knowledge 
which so marked the idealists of his day. Emersonian transcendentalism 
could not have been congenial to him. 


V 
In a pamphlet on the Flushing Institute, written in 1830, he wrote: 


The principal . . . wishes to have it distinctly understood, that he 
will always hold himself at liberty to decline the education of a 
pupil, simply on the ground of expediency—a privilege which 
should be retained by everyone who understands the government 
of youth, although the exercise of it may require much prudence and 
delicacy.” 


If he could exercise tact, he could also employ more rugged types of 
Christian effort when the occasion demanded it. 


One of the students attempted a practical joke upon him by walking 
into his chamber at midnight, in the regulation long white bedgown, 
as a somnambulist. Mr. Muhlenberg instantly penetrated the dis- 
guise, and, springing out of bed, grappled the youth tightly and 
drew him to the wash-stand, where stood a large ewer of water, the 
whole contents of which he discharged upon his head. The dis- 
comfited lad slank away as fast as he could. He had anticipated 
great fun in telling his comrades the next morning how finely he 
had scared the Rector, but this complete turning of the tables made 
him thankful for the forebearance which withheld all comment 
regarding the night’s exploit.” 
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Though Muhlenberg had a distinct aversion for all systems of education, 
the plan and methods he employed showed that the Institute and St. 
Paul’s College were novel endeavors in this country. Unlike Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, William Muhlenberg knew his students intimately, 
concerning himself with their welfare in all phases. 

While as a Christian he would have disagreed with the necessity of 
a search for an educational philosophy such as that undertaken by John 
Dewey and Ella Flagg Young at the Laboratory School in Chicago at 
the end of the century,’ Muhlenberg definitely anticipates Dewey in a 
rejection of formalism—that which represses and rigidifies life, whether 


it be of a pragmatic, empirical or idealistic variety. He believed that 
education must accommodate itself 


more or less, to the diversities of natural genius. While the majority 
of youth give no decisive symptoms of what they are designed for 
in the world, a large proportion do. Their readiness in particular 
branches of knowledge and their inaptitude for others seem to point 
to the station which nature has fitted them to fill. For the former 
class (supposing them to be liberally educated) the usual course 
of Language, Mathematics, and Philosophy, is the best. But in 
favor of the latter, may there not be deviation from the course, to 
follow the evident leadings of genius? Why should a boy grow 
double over the declensions of nouns and the conjugations of verbs, 
to which neither argument nor punishment can compel his attention, 
and then be dismissed as a blockhead; when, had he been directed 
to some department of natural science, to the arts or even to prac- 
tical mechanics, he might have won the distinction of a lad of talent. 
Because another stumbles on the “pons asinorum” of Euclid, it does 
not follow that he cannot cross the bridge on some other road to 
merit. He is indeed hopeless whose dullness is universal; but let 
him not be branded until he has been fairly tried. On the other 
hand, it is granted that under the pretence of consulting a boy’s 
genius, the teacher may only be humoring his caprice or indulging 
his indolence. Discernment will avoid such abuse of the doctrine, 
which only contends that education will consult the various abilities 
of her pupils and not like a mere taskmaster prescribe alike for all. 


Muhlenberg also made his school revolutionary in his attitude 
toward grades, prizes and competition in general. He felt that the end- 
product of emulation was to be dreaded, and so he tried to keep it at a 
minimum. A constant emphasis on marks, to be sure, aided the brilliant 
students, making them shine above their fellows, but it left the rest to 
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despair.** Only as men concerned themselves with the motives behind 
such competition would they enter the outside world with a sense of 
service rather than self-aggrandizement. There were many reasons why 
a boy might set his sights on academic achievement: he might do so in 
order to beat a rival, or from dread of punishment, or from filial affec- 
tion, or from obedience to conscience. Of course, this made little differ- 
ence should the teacher only be interested in the quantity of knowledge 
a boy acquired, but it made worlds of difference in the student’s whole 
approach to life as well as to education. It might suit the teacher who 
wished simply to funnel into a person’s brain so much Latin and Greek 
and mathematics, to use any means available to procure this result. 


“Not so the Christian teacher,” he wrote, “he will not wish to 
furnish the head at the expense of the heart.” 


However brilliant a student’s attainments might be, however remarkable 
and varied, Muhlenberg felt that unless the motives were right, they 
would indeed lack ultimate efficiency and staying power. Never did he 
feel that Christian discipline was unfavorable to intellectual superiority.” 
He had his own private grading system, giving each boy a secret set of 
initials, known only to the boy and himself, his teachers and his parents. 
The result was that when the grades were posted or announced, no 
names were given—only the secret initials—so that no one knew who 
received what grade, except the individual concerned. 

There are many touches which serve to produce a clear picture of the 
tone (that most elusive of factors) of the school and of St. Paul’s College. 
Muhlenberg was a man of natural affection and spontaneity. He was no 
demagogue who imposed his rule upon the boys under his charge. In 
the early days of the Flushing Institute, he used to wear boots that 
squeaked and made no little noise as he walked, so that he would never 
seem to be eaves-dropping or spying upon them. The boys were divided 
into small groups with a prefect or repetitor in charge. We may surmise 
that the groups numbered a dozen boys in each. The school was not large 
by modern standards, but in 1831 there were enrolled in the Flushing 
Institute one hundred and three students, no small number for those 
days; St. Paul’s College boasted one hundred young men in 1836 when 
it opened its doors. 

Both places seem to have had healthy atmospheres. There were 
sports every afternoon from one-thirty until four-thirty and on Saturdays 
until six; the proximity of the Sound provided opportunity for rowing 
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and bathing. Gardening seems to have been popular. We may judge 
from Muhlenberg’s frankness in the matter, that the school was com- 
paratively free from promiscuity." At any rate no problem seems to 
have been made of it, and one may imagine that the Christian family ar- 
rangement gave wise and patient government in such matters. Muhlen- 
berg was quite strict in the matter of dress. He prescribed what the boys 
were to wear so that there would be no distinction between those who 
came from affluent families and those of moderate means. 

Following the Church Year, the school and the college opened their 
doors on the first Monday in October toward the end of the Trinity 
season, and continued uninterruptedly, with the exception of vacations 
during Epiphany and after Easter, through the end of July. Students 
progressed as rapidly in their studies as they were able. Only in fresh- 
man and sophomore years in college was the student required to take a 
full year to complete the course of study. Aside from that, they could 
set their own pace and received promotion according to progress. 

With some notable exceptions, Muhlenberg’s school followed the 
usual classical education of the day. In the Flushing Institute, the boys 
explored the areas of mathematics, natural history and philosophy (which 
included English), Latin and Greek, or, and here was the innovation, 
French and Spanish instead of the classics if they were destined for 
trade or business. 

In the college, students were offered various fields of study: ancient 
and modern history, which came under English studies; arithmetic and 
mathematics, which included geography, surveying, navigation, chemis- 
try, botany and astronomy; in the classical languages, they read the 
Epistles and Gospels, the Iliad, Demosthenes’ De Corona, Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, Theophrastus and the Graeca Minora; in French, they 
studied Moliere, Chateaubriand, Lamartine and LaFontaine.™ Religious 
instruction, aside from the Bible study which took place on Sunday 
morning, consisted primarily in the history and biography of the early 
Church. In general, the classics were strongly emphasized; in speaking 
of Latin and Greek, Muhlenberg wrote, 


“They are the surest way to intellectual culture, as tested by the 
experience of the ages, and if only for the improvement of the 
student in his own tongue, deserve all the time and attention be- 
stowed upon them.’’®’ 


Much time was spent in memorizing the “choicest passages” : 
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‘‘Memoriter exercises,” he remarked, “are required from the beginning 
to the end of the course to an extent, it is believed, very rarely prac- 
ticed.’** There were also classes in bookkeeping, music, drawing and 
singing, the latter being required of all members of the school. 


VI 
Finally, Muhlenberg lived in an age when education was proving 
to be less and less the function of the Church, and yet his own com- 


munion, in the colonial period, had a tradition of Church-sponsored 
education. But 


the spread of the New England policy of education for all led to 
the gradual transfer of school matters from church auspices to 
public control ; if the policy of the Church of England had prevailed, 
it would have kept education as a function of the church, and con- 
sequently, religion as the main spring of educational efforts.” 


It is not hard for us to see William Muhlenberg as the natural, 
though indirect, heir of the charity schools of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel,” especially in his desire for every parish in the 
Church to have its own school, and for Christianity to be that which gave 
right direction to the culture. And yet, 

it must not be forgotten that the very idea of a church school as 


held by Dr. Muhlenberg was, at the time, (italics mine), an entire 
novelty in our land.” 


He had a notion of education as a complex and many-sided phe- 
nomenon. It was an art which demanded much skill, a knowledge of the 
world, a generous sympathy and understanding of people—of their fears 
and infirmities, and above all, it demanded, a high moral and intellectual 
standard. Muhlenberg was 


“a pioneer in a new country, working with scanty materials and 
resources, scarcely conscious of the largeness of . . . (the) under- 
taking and feeling (his) way to ever wider and more comprehensive 
plans and ideas under the training of disappointment, depreciation 
and meagre support.” 


He started a movement within the Church which has had its final frui- 
tion in the remarkable Church schools of New England and elsewhere 
such as St. Paul’s, Concord, New Hampshire (which was started by 
Henry Augustus Coit in 1855, a former pupil of Muhlenberg’s). 
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I have not as yet answered one question which was posed at the 
outset of this essay, namely, why it was that Muhlenberg’s institutions 
ultimately failed. There were, of course, such external circumstances as 
the depression of 1837, already referred to. One should also understand 
that at this time in the history of American education denominational 
rivalry so permeated the churches, that every communion felt that they 
must have their own colleges and schools. This rivalry resulted in a 
proliferation of colleges with little regard to any sort of intelligent 
planning. Though there were a small number of institutions which were 
superior in the quality of the education they offered, they simply could 
not compete financially with the multiplication of colleges of lesser 
worth.”8 

Then there is the personality of William Augustus Muhlenberg, 
with its restless quality, with an impatience with acrimonious debate. 
This is not to say that he was unable to persevere in the long haul. 
Indeed, he laboured for eighteen years at Flushing with great care. But 
his was primarily an irenic spirit, and he found the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the 1840s distasteful. 


The General Convention is in session [he wrote in October of 1847], 
and probably engaged in a most exciting debate on Bishop Onder- 
donk’s case, and yet I am sitting at home having little or no inclina- 
tion to be present. Am I tired of conventions as of the other things 
in the world? Is it that they are so much like the world? I fear it is 
not because I am so much more spiritually minded; and yet a man 
need be but little of a Christian to feel how far these councils are 
from the true spirit of the church.” 


His conclusion is perhaps open to debate. However the case may be, 
William Muhlenberg did not have interests along these lines ; moreover, 
he had worked in his schools, partly isolated from the main stream of 
the Church, when the harsh controversies over the Oxford Movement 
broke. His life and ministry from this time forward were to be very 
much involved not only in the life of the National Church; the man who 
said he was tired of the world was to hold an angry rioting crowd at 
bay in New York during the terrible draft riots of 1863, he was to found 
a large city hospital, and he was to become very much engaged in the 
incongruous elements which made up the Church that he had already 
served so faithfully.” 

Yet Muhlenberg remains an experimentor, an innovator, with 
whom the Church was out of contact. Had the Church then recognized 
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his free spirit, his generous ideas might have had a better hearing, and 
he might have secured for himself and for the schools which he laboured 
to build up a measure of permanence which they did not have. In 1848, 
St. Paul’s College and Flushing Institute closed down. Whether this 
was the fault of circumstances—such as too meagre support and too 
much lack of concern and understanding—or whether there was some 
inability on the part of Muhlenberg himself to recognize that per- 
manency was of vital importance if he were to set an example for the 
whole Church to follow, we can only conjecture. There may have been 
something of both in the situation. Certainly the financial collapse of 
1837 must have been a bitter blow to him, yet the school and college 
kept going without him until 1848. 

Most of what has been written about Muhlenberg has tended to be 
sentimental and uncritical. From his own writings, he does not appear 
to have been so himself, and we may mark the words of those who wrote 
about him in the nineteenth century as lacking both in the time and 
perspective necessary to judge both fairly and objectively. Muhlenberg 
was no intellectual giant, and yet his place in the institutional life of the 
Church is secure. He managed to pierce behind the facade of learning: 
and ask those fundamental questions which men tend to forget—ques- 
tions as to motives and presuppositions. He felt that increase of knowl- 
edge and enlightenment brought added responsibility to both Church 
and state, and that they did not by themselves constitute blessing, but 
must be transformed by Christianity, lest they become the more power- 
ful tools of selfish men. 

At first glance, this appears both worthy and proper, and indeed 
it is. But what is the implied role of the Church here? As must be ap- 
parent from this essay, Muhlenberg saw the Christian faith as most 
Americans have done in the past and do now, namely, as functional and 
instrumental. Christianity gave right direction to society; it was the 
cornerstone of education, assuring us that there would be education 
of the heart as well as the mind. Christianity did not find its most effective 
expression in the preaching of the Word: the hopes of the Church were 
not in the Sunday sermon, but in her schools, and “as long as Christian 
education is neglected, nothing is done.” Moreover, in his thinking 
about the Church, the Christian faith, the Word of God in Holy Writ, 
and the mind of the living Christ in the individual, his emphasis was 
neither endeictic nor discursive, though of course both elements were 
present in his teaching, but primarily pragmatic and functional. Chris- 
tianity assured the right ordering of society. 
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In the present theological revival and in the perfectly extraordinary 
rediscovery of Biblical faith which goes beyond cryptic scepticism, there 
is a tendency to fence off the Christian message, to set the Church over 
against the tyranny and idolatry of the world, lest we become corrupted 
by the world and lose once again the paradoxical unity of God’s judge- 
ment and mercy proclaimed to men in the cross of Jesus Christ. A most 
unbiblical fear, one hastens to add. 

And yet we are rightly suspicious of the other extreme, in part 
personified by Muhlenberg, which sees Church and Word and Sacra- 
ment as mere tools for the achievement of some other end. We do not 
agree with Muhlenberg that Christianity exists to order society, but 
rather that the Church exists to proclaim God’s Word to the world. 
Historically, the Church has not always assured the right ordering of 
society—whatever that may mean—but has often contributed to its dis- 
order for both good and ill. 

For Muhlenberg, Christianity must inform and direct education 
in order that together they will produce “practical men” of principle, 
who will become useful ministers, doctors and lawyers. Thus sometime 
before the advent of John Dewey, Muhlenberg, without Dewey’s back- 
ground in Calvinism, was led to reject formalism. He did not look for 
“the religious in experience,” as Dewey did. His Christian faith saved 
him from that. Yet he was always concerned with the effect Christianity 
produced in educating the young. Like his contemporary, Horace Bush- 
nell, he was concerned with “the child in the midst.” For both Bushnell 
and Muhlenberg, Christian education had as its primary concern, not 
conquest of self as for the Puritains, nor conversion as for the Evan- 
gelicals of the Second Awakening, but growth in mind, body and soul. 
Gone were the Puritan preachers who pointed out to youth the dangers 
of night frolics, gone the mechanical fireworks of the evangelist. Now 
the emphasis was on wholeness, usefulness and growth in the Christian 
religion. Piety and picnics went together, as they do today, and thus 
Muhlenberg, like Dewey later on, was interested in recreation, in foster- 
ing spontaneous interest, in discovering hidden talents in his pupils. If 
a student stumbles on the pons asinorum of Euclid, there must be 
another bridge on which the going will be smoother. Muhlenberg wanted 
to go beyond the things one sees and touches, beyond the mechanical 
and the formal. He disliked competitive ethics, and hence the older college 
students helped the younger members of the school family, and hence 
there were secret grades. In all of this, he was finally committed to a 
study of methods of teaching. 
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First, Christianity must be laid at the foundation of St. Paul’s 
College, lest that institution become a curse to the land. Here the Chris- 
tian faith did not stand by itself as a proclamation of either religious 
truth or theological belief or historical event, but it was instrumental 
for some other end: the ordering of American society. 

Secondly, then, he was concerned with the method by which this 
foundation should be realized in the lives of the students. Beyond this, 
his students had a duty to society and the school had a duty to them—to 
help them realize this by patient understanding and enlightened dis- 
cipline. Yet duty was not understood in the Calvinist sense, but came 
from a sense of gratefulness to God. 

It is in this, and within the limits of the above criticism, that 
Muhlenberg stands out within the Christian Church as a bold and re- 
markable man. His practical concerns mark him as typically American 
and as part of his time. Yet in the implementation of his concerns, he 


anticipated by half a century the pragmatism of future American educa- 
tors. 


Henry Caswall (1810-1870) and the 
Backwoods Church 


By William K. Hubbell® 


Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory upon their 
children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 


our hands establish thou it—Psalm 90:16, 17. 

RT 
bose ing in a grove of maples near an Ohio river bank, preached a 

ayy sermon at the laying of the cornerstone of Kenyon College in 
the spring of 1827. That same year, John Keble in England published 
The Christian Year, a book “now comparatively little read, once almost 
as well known to Church people as the Prayer Book itself,”? a book 
which was the first voice of the Tractarian movement. 

In June of the following year, Kenyon College was moved from its 
original site in Worthington to the wooden structures at Gambier, and 
in October a nineteen-year-old Englishman, nephew of the Bishop of 
Salisbury,’* arrived to enroll in the young college. 

He was Henry Caswall, who was to be exceedingly active in an im- 
portant era of the American Church, who is mentioned in many an 
autobiography of the period, who incited the ire of the Mormon prophet, 
Joseph Smith,? but who is remembered to us almost solely by a small 
volume which he published in 1839 (a second, enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1851): America and the American Church. 

America and the American Church falls easily into two categories : 
partly autobiography, partly American Church history. Eight of the 
twenty chapters deal more or less specifically with Caswall’s own ex- 
periences in the Western Church, and these effectively serve as a 
springboard to the remaining chapters, which treat variously of parishes, 


SING these verses as his text, the Rev. Intrepid Morse, stand- 


*Mr. Hubbell is a layman, and lecturer in Ecclesiastical History in the 
Theological Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky. This paper was written for the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, the University of the South, under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. N. W. Rightmyer.—Editor’s note. 

1Cornish, Francis Warre, The English Church in the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1910), p. 222. 

1-@THomAs Burcess (1756-1837) was Bishop of St. David's, 1803-1825, and 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1825-1837. See Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), Vol. 4, 
p. 814; and Dictionary of National Biography. 

2 See Appendix A, 1839 edition, for Caswall’s encounter with the prophet; 
Chap. XIII, of the 1851 edition. 
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missionaries, diocesan and General Conventions; history of the Ameri- 
can Church and its Prayer Book; Church architecture, interior as well 
as exterior; clerical duties and compensations; and the relation of the 
American Church to the civil government. It is remarkable that a book 
of such relatively small compass could cover so much material so ef- 
fectively. That it was effective is evidenced by the fact that Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce (1805-1873), in writing the first competent history 
of the American Episcopal Church,’ drew heavily upon Caswall’s work, 
and in the preface of the volume expressed gratitude to Caswall, “whose 


local knowledge made him able to revise those parts which touch upon 
existent institutions.” 


Biographical Notes 


Henry Caswall was born in 1810 at Yately, Hampshire, England, 
a son of the Rev. R. C. Caswall. Unlike his younger brother Edward,‘ 
he did not attend Oxford in his youth, but being inspired by the zeal of 
Bishop Philander Chase, who had come to England in 1823, decided to 
cast his lot with the struggling Kenyon College in Ohio. 


On this English visit, made to seek support for Kenyon College, 
Bishop Chase 


made no public appearance of any kind, preached no sermons, 
delivered no addresses, but met people in their houses and in small 
companies at dinners and breakfasts given in his honor.* 


Caswall heard of Bishop Chase from his dedicated English ad- 
mirers and, caught up, though indirectly, in the enthusiasm of this great 


missionary bishop, the eighteen-year-old Caswall set sail in 1828 for 
America and Kenyon College. 


The college was just beginning to rise on its Gambier grounds 
when Henry arrived, and he, with other students, aided the carpenters 
and masons in constructing the buildings. With a student named Cusack, 
Caswall built a small frame house for their own use, naming it Cascu 


3 Wilberforce, Samuel, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America (London, 1856). 

#Epwarp CaswaLt (1814-1878) was educated at Marlborough, and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, B.A. 1836, M.A. 1838. After ordination, he served as 
curate of Startford-sub-Castle, Wiltshire. Under Newman’s influence, he became a 
Roman Catholic in 1847. Two years later, his wife died, and in 1850 he joined 
Newman in the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, Edgbaston, where he remained until 
his death. As a translator of medieval Latin hymns, he was second only to John 
Mason Neale. Eight of his translations are in The Hymnal 1940: Nos. 9, 48, 109, 
116, 209, 335, 456, and 462. 

5 < G. Franklin, Kenyon College; Its First Century (New Haven, 1924), 
pp. 26-27 . 
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after the initial syllables of their names. “The ground at that spot still 
bears traces of the building, which survived for many years, serving one 
purpose and another.’ 

The college grew rapidly, both in plant and pupils. By the time of 
the first graduation of six candidates for the A.B. degree, in September, 
1829, the school had a total of ninety pupils (including the grammar 
school). Henry Caswall himself was granted an A.B. degree the follow- 
ing year, and was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Chase on June 12, 
1831, after he had reached the canonical age of twenty-one. Six years 
later, on July 2, 1837, he was ordained to the priesthood by Dr. Jackson 
Kemper,’ Missionary Bishop of the Northwest. 

Upon his ordination to the diaconate, Caswall was sent by Bishop 
Chase to minister to the needs of a “feeble congregation” at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, where his “compensation was fixed at 200 dollars a year, which, 
with an additional hundred from the Diocesan Missionary Society, was 
enough to support existence at the low prices which then prevailed.’’* 
This congregation he served for two years, but the climate so damaged 
his health that physicians advised him to seek a purer air and “to retire 
for a while from parochial duty.” He therefore removed with his wife 
and infant daughter (he had married a niece of Bishop Chase’s) to 
Andover, Massachusetts, “one of the pretty villages for which New 
England is distinguished,” there to study at the Congregationalist semi- 
nary, which had at that time an eminence not “attained by any Episcopal 
institution of the same kind in the United States.” 

His health soon improved sufficiently for a return to parish duties, 
and Bishop Alexander V. Griswold’ sent him to conduct services at a 
small community some seven miles from Andover, just across the 
Merrimac River. Caswall’s account of the singular origin of this parish 
deserves quotation: 


The majority of the Congregational population in the township, 
having determined to remove their meeting-house to a better situa- 
tion, the minority were offended and withdrew entirely from their 
brethren. But, as the law of Massachusetts then stood, they were 
obliged to pay a tax to some religion, and whether that religion 
should be Unitarian, or Universalist, or Episcopalian, they were for 
some time in doubt, as they were rather indifferent on the score of 
doctrine. Happily for themselves they finally pitched upon the 
[Episcopal] Church, and having drawn up the usual articles of 


6 [bid., p. 113. 
T Caswall, H., America and the American Church, 2nd ed. p. 69 (for his 


ordination to the ‘diaconate) ; ibid., p. 225 (for his ordination to the priesthood). 
8 [bid., 1st ed., p. 100; 2nd ed., p. 79. 


® Caswall was transferred from the Diocese of Ohio to that of Massachusetts. 
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association, they were admitted into union with the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. They assembled in a small school-house to the num- 
ber of forty or fifty, but, although they were very attentive to the 
sermons, they paid little regard to the Prayer-Book, and made but 
slight attempts to join in the worship. . . .’° 


Caswall adds that he “soon perceived that nothing but time and 
perseverance, with Divine help, could succeed in establishing the prin- 
ciples of the Church upon so uncongenial a soil.” 

Henry’s somewhat resigned willingness to cultivate this uncongenial 
soil was soon to be spared, for in 1834 he received a call from Benjamin 
Bosworth Smith, Bishop of Kentucky, to become professor of Sacred 
Literature at the newly established Episcopal Seminary in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Accepting the appointment, he traveled through Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and New York—as well as Massachusetts—seeking dona- 
tions of books for the new seminary’s library. He stopped briefly at 
Gambier en route to Kentucky, and observed with pleasure the ex- 
pansion in buildings and the considerable “improvement in the appear- 
ance” of the students, who at this time numbered 162—of whom 94 
were in the grammar school, 56 in the college, and 12 in the theological 
seminary.’** 

Caswall found Lexington, though no longer “the Athens of the 
West,” a cultivated city, whose inhabitants were well-dressed and con- 
genial companions. The seminary, located near Transylvania University, 
had at the time of his arrival only three or four students, although sub- 
sequently there were eighteen. 

Besides his teaching duties, Caswall assisted the bishop at Christ 
Church. During the latter’s eleven-month absence in the Eastern states, 
Caswall’s duties so multiplied that he was “moved to wonder that I did 
not entirely sink under them.” Though his stipend was not large (800 
dollars per annum), he was “fully satisfied with it in the infancy of the 
seminary, and notwithstanding much fatigue and occasional ill-health, 
I can truly say that I found my labour to be its own reward.’ 

His stay in Lexington was not without its stormy quality, and was 
climaxed by the trial of the Bishop of Kentucky, the first such trial in 
American Church history."’* In the midst of these unpleasant events, he 
received a call from Bishop Kemper to take charge of a recently-formed 
congregation in Madison, Indiana. He immediately accepted the offer, 


10 Caswall, op. cit., Ist ed., pp. 135f.; 2nd ed., pp. 181-182. 

10-a [bid., 2nd ed., p. 196. 

11 Caswall, op. cit., Ist ed., p. 216. 

11-8 See W. Robert Insko, “Benjamin Bosworth Smith,” HrstorrcAL MAGAZINE, 
XXII (1953), 143-228, esp. 167-174. 
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arriving there in May, 1837. It was while he was in Madison that he 
was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Kemper. In July, 1838, he 
removed to Canada, serving the Anglican Church there for three years, 
until called to be professor of divinity at the embryonic Kemper College, 
in Missouri. 

“Before proceeding so very far westward, I was anxious to visit 
my English friends, whom I had not seen since the year 1829." 
Accordingly, Caswall embarked for England in June 1841. On arrival 
the following month, he began “the work of collecting a library for 
Bishop Kemper’s new College, in which I met with great encouragement” : 


“At Oxford several large packages of valuable theological works 
were presented to me; the venerable Archbishop [William Howley] 
and several other prelates volunteered their generous contributions ; 
and from many parts of the country, as well as from Churchmen of 
different schools, I received substantial tokens of interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the West.”"* 


On September 16th of the same year, 1841, Caswall embarked at 
Liverpool for America, and reached St. Louis on November 15th. He 
met disappointment from the start: no residence had been provided for 
his family of five persons except a single room “‘of moderate dimensions. 
In consequence of this, our residence was almost as much at the Plan- 
ter’s Hotel . . . as in Kemper College.” Moreover, he found no divinity 
students, so his functions were largely those of chaplain to the school. 
The institution was in difficulties, with an inadequate charter, a heavy 
mortgage, and considerable indebtedness besides. Bishop Kemper had 
little more than nominal control, and had not been consulted about at- 
taching his name to the college. “Amid the encircling gloom,” the ar- 
rival of the library he had collected in England was a ray of hope: 


“The books, however, which had been given in England arrived 
before Christmas [1841], having been sent from London by way 
of New Orleans, and I took great pleasure in arranging them, with 
a view to the future instruction of the expected candidates [for the 
ministry]. I knew that, even in the event of a foreclosure of the 
mortgage, the library at least was safe; and that, though college 
and land might be swept away, these stores of learning would re- 


main property of the Western Church, and would, in due time, pro- 
duce their fruit.”?-¢ 


By the spring of 1842, divinity students had still made no appear- 
ance, and Caswall planned extensive missionary tours to the west of St. 
11-b Caswall, op. cit., 2nd ed., p. 273. 


11-¢ [bid., p. 274. 
11-4 [bid., 2nd ed., p. 310. 
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Louis. The college authorities, however, now more optimistic and rec- 
ognizing Caswall’s abilities in building up a library, suggested that he 
journey to England again (after the example of the neighboring Jesuits, 
who were securing support in France and Austria) in the interests of 
“the enlargement of the library, and the securing of any further assis- 
tance which circumstances might offer.”’"* 

On April 30, 1842, Caswall (with his family, on this trip!) left St. 
Louis, embarked from New York on May 21st, and landed safely in 
Liverpool on June 20th. He was able to enlist the aid of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury [Howley], the Bishop of London [Charles J. Blomfield], 
the Bishop of Salisbury [Edward Denison, successor to Caswall’s uncle, 
Thomas Burgess], “and many other kind and enlightened Churchmen.” 
Within a year, he succeeded in obtaining ‘a collection of valuable books, 
besides other useful donations,” for Kemper College. In June, 1843, Cas- 
wall terminated his connection with the college, and in January, 1845, 
the president of Kemper notified him “of the safe arrival and profitable 
employment of every book, and every shilling, contributed by our friends 
in the ‘old country.’ . . .” The president was very hopeful of the future 
of the college in this letter, but that very spring it collapsed. What hap- 
pended to the library will be detailed below. 

Caswall had found that neither in Canada, Scotland, nor England 
could he ever have a settled parochial charge because of his ordination 
in America : 


The ground of this disability was the Act of George III, 26, under 
which the Bishops for the United States were originally conse- 
crated [in 1787]. By this it was provided that no person ordained 
by Bishops consecrated under that Act, or by their successors, 


should be thereby enabled to exercise his office within his Majesty’s 
Dominions.” 


Early in the reign of Queen Victoria, this act had been amended 
by Parliament, but the result was in such a “harsh and uncatholic form” 
as to be offensive to all American Churchmen: 


“Under this Act (3 and 4 Victoria, c.33) it was provided that 
clergymen ordained in the United States, and properly recom- 
mended, might officiate in England and Ireland (but not elsewhere) 
for two Sundays, under a special Episcopal license.”™ 


The penalty for violation was a fine of fifty pounds for each offence, 
and every such American was placed at the mercy of any common in- 
11-e [bid., 2nd ed., p. 329. 


12 Caswall, op. cit., 2nd ed., p. 271. 
18 [bid., p. 272. 
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former. Moreover, an American clergyman was now excluded from 
officiating at all in the Episcopal Church of Scotland or in any colonial 
Church, such as Canada. 

Caswall, after being ordered to the diaconate by Bishop Chase in 1831, 
has applied to his great-uncle, Bishop Thomas Burgess of Salisbury, for 
ordination to the priesthood. The cautious uncle referred him to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, on the advice of Dr. Stephen Lushing- 
ton, Dean of Arches, gave a negative answer to the application. He was 
then ordained by Bishop Kemper, as we have seen, and was thus “ecclesi- 
astically speaking,” or so it would appear, ‘bound for life to the Epis- 
copal Church in America.” But on his third return to England—in 1842 
—Caswall was able “to procure, though at some considerable expense, 
a Private Act of Parliament, by which the disabilities of my American 
Ordination were removed, and I was placed on the same footing, sub- 
stantially, with those ordained in the English Establishment.”™ 

In 1843, Caswall became vicar of Figheldean, Wiltshire, proctor to 
the Diocese of Sarum, and prebendary of Salisbury. 

His interest in America and the American Church, however, did 
not flag. In 1851, he published a revised and enlarged edition of his 
America and the American Church, which had first appeared in 1839. 
The City of the Mormons (1842) and The Prophet of the Nineteenth 
Century (1843), which he also wrote, were critical of Joseph Smith and 
his adherents. In 1854, following a visit to the General Convention of 
1853, he published The New World Revisited. 

He became secretary (with the Bishop of London as president) of 
the Anglo-American Emigrants Society, which was organized in June, 
1855, an outgrowth of the visit of the S.P.G. delegation to the General 
Convention of 1853. This society sought 


“to stem the tremendous losses of the English emigrants to the 
Church by work on both sides of the Atlantic. Contributions in aid 
of missionary work among English immigrants were made to St. 
Stephen’s House, Boston; St. Luke’s Hospital, New York; and 
the dioceses of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and California. English 
students studying at Nashotah were assisted in scholarships.” 


Caswall retained connection with America as host to visiting Amer- 
ican clergymen, among whom Bishop Whipple reports spending a de- 
lightful week in Caswall’s home. He traveled widely, and was familiar 
with the leading ecclesiastical figures of his time in both England and 
the United States. In 1868, he visited America once more. It was to be 


14 [bid., p. 381. 
14-a HistorRICAL MAGAZINE, Vol. IV, (1935), p. 239, footnote. 
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for the last time: he died at Franklin, Pennsylvania, on December 17, 
1870. 


Theological Education in America 


Henry Caswall had considerable intimate knowledge of the state 
of theological education in the United States in the 1830’s. The initial 
impulse which brought him to this continent was Bishop Philander 
Chase’s young college in the wilderness. 

Caswall arrived in Ohio, “expecting to see many Indians in the coun- 
try, and many relics of savage customs and superstitions.” But he found 
that the aborigines had almost entirely disappeared, except for occasional 
“drunken vagabonds resembling the English gypsies.” 

When he first saw the campus at Gambier, 


the lowest storey of the college was not completed; the tall trees 
covered the face of the ground; the students occupied temporary 
wooden houses in which the frost of winter and the heat of summer 
alternately predominated; while the laborious bishop inhabited a 
little cabin of rough logs, the interstices of which were filled with 


clay."® 

As he stood before this modest cabin, which boasted but one win- 
dow, he said to himself, “Is this the Bishop’s palace? Can this be the 
residence of the apostolic man whose praise is in all the Churches, and 
who is venerated by so many excellent persons in my native country?” 


It was even so; and on knocking for admittance, the door was 
opened by the Bishop’s wife, who told me that the Bishop had 
gone to his mill for some flour and would soon return. I had 
waited but a few minutes when I heard a powerful voice outside, 
and immediately after the Bishop entered with one of his head 
workmen. The good prelate, then fifty-three years of age, was of 
more than ordinary size, and his black cassock bore evident tokens 
of his recent visit to the mill.” 


The bishop then took young Henry on a tour of the campus, point- 
ing to a large cucumber tree as the site of the future altar of Rosse 
Chapel, a wooded area which was Bexley Square, and a “thick portion 
of forest which he declared was Burgess Street,” named after the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 


15 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1894), I, 556. 
16 Caswall’s descriptions of landscape, which are not properly a concern of 

this paper, show a perceptive and artistic eye. The quotation above, and those 

below, give some suggestion of the priest’s artistic responses. The illustrations in 

his book, incidentally, were “taken by the Author,” and possess real charm. 

17 Smythe, op. cit., pp. 213-14. 
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Henry stayed at Kenyon long enough to see the college almost 
completed, to read a newspaper published by a printer housed in the log 


cabin that had been the bishop’s palace, and to witness the student body 
nearly doubled. 


Less than one fourth of the students who were enrolled at Kenyon 
intended to become clergymen; of these few, 


their own choice, and a sense of duty, commonly determine the 
question; and consequently a high standard of ministerial excel- 
lence prevails among them. Good sense, united with great enterprise, 
and a willingness to endure hardships, are qualities generally com- 
bined in those who had dedicated themselves as candidates for the 
sacred office.’ 


On Sundays, these students went out in pairs to officiate at Sunday 
schools, some dozen of which were within two to seven miles of Gambier. 
His description of the countryside through which the students traveled 
provides a suggestion of the natural background against which revealed 
religion was carried to inland America: 


The sun has risen about half an hour, and the dew is sparkling on 
the long grass. We proceed about half a mile through the noble 
aboriginal forest, the tall and straight trees appearing like pillars in 
a vast Gothic cathedral. The timber consists of oak, hickory, sugar- 
maple, sycamore, walnut, poplar, and chestnut; and the wild vine 
hangs from the branches in graceful festoons. Occasionally we hear 
the notes of singing-birds; . . . Deep silence generally prevails, and 
prepares the mind for serious contemplation.’ 


In such woods Caswall and his companion held services in rude log 
schools or cottages : 


I... give out one of the hymns in the Prayer-book, reading two 
lines at a time on account of the scarcity of books. The people join 
in singing it, and then all kneel down in prayer. I repeat a large 
portion of the service by memory, knowing that my hearers, al- 
though belonging to no sect whatever, have at present all the preju- 
dices of sectarians against “praying by a book.” After prayer my 
companion adds a few words of exhortation, to which all listen with 
the deepest attention. This, although not strictly regular, is permitted 
by the bishop to candidates for orders, on account of the exigency 
of the case. We then instruct the children in the New Testament; 
and about midday we untie our horse, and set out on our journey 
homewards, intending to eat our cold refreshments on the way.” 


Another time he conducted a service by the side of a stream, where 
18 Caswall, of cit., p. 34. 


19 Tbid., p. 
20 Jbid., pp. 37-38. 
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a hundred voices “singing in the open air is striking and peculiar,” but 
“the admirable prayers of our liturgy are no less sublime in the forests 
of Ohio than in the consecrated and time-honored minsters of York or 
Canterbury.” 

Once it was decided to give a Bible to every family in the county 
which was without one, and accordingly each student was assigned a 
portion of the territory, which consisted of some 15,000 persons within 
an area of some 600 square miles. Caswall met with consistent hospitality 
on this trip, his hosts always refusing reimbursement for their friendly 
supply of food and lodging. 

One host, however, made it clear that as a Calvinistic Baptist he 
was quite aware of what was going on down in Gambier: 


“Bishop Chase is an agent employed by [the British] to introduce 
British dominion here. The college is in fact a fortress, all you stu- 
dents are British soldiers in disguise and when you think you have 
an opportunity, you will throw off the mask, and proclaim the king 
of England.” 


No answer that Caswall could give would shatter the old man’s 
convictions, and Henry “therefore thanked him for his hospitality, wished 
him good morning, and departed.”™ 

Caswall seems to have approached these frontier people with a 
warmth and friendliness which makes it impossible to accuse him of the 
cliche of British reticence. Indeed, only an outgoing, “other-directed” 
person could have produced his serene and balanced record of these 
experiences. 

He knew he was striking new ground for the Episcopal Church. 
“Although many of the first families in the United States are enrolled” 
in the Episcopal Church, Caswall found that “its field of usefulness is 
generally limited to the cities and towns.’ Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists dominated the areas of scattered population, but despite the 
limited influence of the Episcopal Church, Caswall could note that “the 
number of its clergymen is rapidly increasing, the nature of its church 
government is becoming better understood, the sober and scriptural ex- 
cellencies of its liturgy are more generally admitted, and many preju- 
dices are fast wearing away.” 

As much as he obviously enjoyed the forays among the woodland 
folk, Caswall did not neglect his scholastic endeavors. 


21 Caswall, op. cit., p. 39. 
22 Ibid., p. 46. 
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24 Caswall, loc. cit. 
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I have prosecuted my studies of late with much satisfaction to 
myself, and have just taken my degree of A.B., after an examina- 
tion in Greek, Latin, English Composition, declamation, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and political economy.* 

Having accomplished this, he was admitted as a candidate for holy 

orders, and was ordained to the diaconate in the year following (1831), 

and assigned to a church in Portsmouth, Ohio. 

His next academic venture was as professor of Sacred Literature 
at the Theological Seminary established by Bishop Benjamin Bosworth 


Smith in Lexington, Kentucky. Caswall expressed his disappointment 
that 


the seminary had not taken a high stand in regard to qualifications 
for admission, and hence the greater part of the students not only 
had never received a degree, but were in some instances unac- 
quainted with more than the mere rudiments of the dead languages. 


But with the fairness which was characteristic of him, he added, 


They possessed the minds of men, and were generally anxious to 
improve themselves as much as possible. Hence, . . . I was often 
highly gratified by the rapid progress of my pupils.” 

He taught them Latin and Greek until they could read “the more 
striking portions of the Greek and Latin fathers” which the school library 
possessed. They took their Septuagints to chapel and followed the les- 
sons as they were read. The quicker students advanced to Hebrew and 
Chaldee. One highly talented student had just tackled Syriac and was 
on his way to Arabic, when “unhappily he was induced to abandon the- 
ology, and thus his promising abilities were entirely lost to the Church.” 

The advanced students wrote weekly dissertations on difficult parts 
of the Scriptures; the Gospels and Epistles were studied critically in 
Greek ; and there were daily recitations in the study of the Scriptures and 
interpretation. 

Besides Caswall and Bishop Smith, who taught doctrinal theology 
and pastoral duties, the Rev. Dr. Thomas W. Coit,?** then president of 
Transylvania College, “gratuitously acted as professor of ethics and evi- 
dences of Christianity. Dr. John E. Cooke, a physician, eminent in the 
Church for his writings on behalf of episcopacy, gratuitously lectured 
on the history and polity of the Church.”* 

25 Tbid., p. 40. 

26 [bid., p. 217. 

26-a For THomas WINTHROP Cort (1803-1885), see Dictionary of American 
Biography, IV, 278. He attained distinction as professor of Church history at Trin- 


ity College, Hartford, and Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn, 
27 [bid., p. 215. 
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The students had access to many Church periodicals—including the 
superior English journals of the day. The American publications, Cas- 
wall found “moderate and candid,” many of them “throwing light upon 
antiquity and Church principles.” Caswall himself became editor, briefly, 
of a paper founded by Dr. Cooke, a fortnightly publication titled The 
Church Advocate. 

Besides his seminary duties, Caswall assisted the bishop in the ser- 
ices and parish activities of Christ Church, in Lexington. The bishop 
was a strong evangelical, who invited all in the congregation to partake 
of the Holy Communion, and who wrote bitterly of the dangers of the 
potential Puseyism and Colensoism of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tennessee, when that school was founded. Henry Caswall was 
probably deemed a High Churchman by Bishop Smith, and there seems 
to have been tension between them. When Bishop’s Smith’s trial took 
place in 1836, among the charges brought against him was that he 


refused to discuss his resigning from the rectorship of Christ Church 
with the Rev. Henry Caswall or Dr. John E. Cooke, and when the 
two visited him to talk over the matter he considered it an ‘‘out- 
rageous insult.” 


He also tried to deprive Caswall of his salary, but the trustees of 
the seminary would not permit this. “Then he attempted to take from 
him his professorship in the seminary.’*** 

Writing of these happenings, the Rev. W. Robert Insko remarks 
that “the trial could possibly have had as an underlying cause the desire 
on the part of some of the High Churchmen to remove Bishop Smith 
from office. Perhaps Dr. Caswall and other members of the faculty of 
the seminary thought the bishop’s churchmanship a little too evangel- 
ical.”*® Mr. Insko in a footnote adds that “The Sentence of the Court 
[the findings of the bishop’s peers] would seem to indicate that the 
bishop and Dr. Caswall did not get along very well.” 

This seems a more acceptable statement than the one quoted above, 
which imputes to Henry Caswall motive whose possibility the whole of 
his book denies, for it reveals him to have had understanding of the 
evangelical movement, even if not drawn to it. Mr. Insko himself pic- 
tures Bishop Smith as a volatile man, who in the trial of Bishop Onder- 
donk (1844) forgot the Golden Rule, forgot the leniency of his own 
trial, and voted, quite without evidence, for Bishop Onderdonk’s despo- 


28Insko, W. Robert, “Benjamin Bosworth Smith,” H1storrcAL MAGAZINE, 
Vol. 22 (1953), p. 168. 
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sition. Comparing the printed evidences of each man’s personality, one 
is inclined to the conclusion that Caswall was the injured party, although 
his own report of the affair is restrained to the point of nebulousness : 


For various reasons, I forbear mentioning occurrences which may 
ultimately lead to important consequences, and may form a striking 
portion of the history of the Western Church. Suffice it to say, that 
the bishop was brought by his Convention to an ecclesiastical trial 
before three other bishops; that the proceedings, in default of a 
better precedent, were conducted after the manner of a court-mar- 
tial; that judgement was pronounced; and that, although the bishop 
was not displaced, a penalty was inflicted. This was the first trial 
of an American bishop, and it is devoutly to be wished that it may 


be the last.%° 

One can readily imagine the relief with which he welcomed, in the 
midst of this unpleasantness, the invitation of Bishop Jackson Kemper 
to take a congregation in Madison, Indiana. This charge he immediately 
accepted. 

The 1839 edition of America and the American Church ends with 
Caswall’s acceptance of the charge at Madison. But he was to have one 
further academic experience before his final return to England in 1842. 

As we have seen, Caswall was called from Canada in 1841 to be 
professor of divinity in Kemper College, St. Louis, Missouri. As his 
second edition of America and the American Church, published in 1851, 
shows, he made two trips to England—in 1841 and 1842—to accumu- 
late a theological library. Ironically, it was through this institution where 
he had no students for the ministry that his more lasting theological in- 
fluence was to be felt—because of the library he obtained for it in Eng- 
land. 

When Kemper College failed, St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, Mis- 
souri, inherited the books obtained by Caswall. When this institution 
also failed, during the Civil War, the library was sold to “private indi- 
viduals to liquidate debts.” It was “unexpectedly offered” to Bishop 
Henry B. Whipple of Minnesota. In 1864, he reported the purchase of 
it to his diocesan convention, and that he had thought it was “proper to 
appeal to the Church to aid me in the purchase.’’*' Thus was begun the 
library of Seabury Divinity School, in Faribault, Minnesota. When Sea- 
bury merged with Western Theological Seminary in 1933 to become 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, “the Kemper College collec- 


30 Caswall, op. cit., pp. 254-55. 
31H. B. Whipple, Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate (New York, 
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tion was moved to Evanston, Illinois, with the rest of the library, where 
it now 

In 1834, Kenyon College conferred a Master’s degree on Caswall, 
as did Oxford University twenty years later. In this latter year, 1854, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

Caswall’s sympathies with theological education in America are 
abundantly evident in these instances of his activities. In America and 
the American Church, he devoted a full chapter to the American educa- 
tional system, noting that in the colleges 


the students are often grown up men, whose youth perhaps has been 
spent in hard labour. Emulation is not so much encouraged among 
them as in England, the equal diffusion of knowledge, rather than 
its concentration, being the chief object of the instructors. A large 
portion of those engaged in qualifying themselves for the ministry, 
are supported as beneficiaries by education societies in their respec- 
tive denominations. It is considered no disgrace to have been a 
beneficiary ; on the contrary, many of the most respected preachers 
in America have been sustained in this manner while pursuing their 
college course.* 


Noting that the theological seminaries had all “grown up in Amer- 
ica within the last thirty years” (that is, since 1800), Caswall pointed 
out that the growing necessities of the Church had made necessary the 
founding of diocesan seminaries such as those in Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky. He commented that despite the smallness of the Lexington 
and Gambier institutions, “their advantages in regard to libraries are 
greater than in many institutions of more considerable note.”™ 

The seminaries at this time conferred no degrees, “although at Gam- 
bier the college admits to a bachelorship in divinity those students who 
have completed their theological course.”® 

It may be of interest to note the course of study at the seminary 
in Gambier in Caswall’s day :** 


JUNIOR CLASS 
Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar; Hebrew Chrestomathy, and Hebrew 
Course ; Biblical Geography ; Biblical Antiquities ; Principles of In- 
terpretation ; Septuagint ; Stuart’s Grammar of the New Testament 


32 Charles F. Rehkopf, “The Beginnings of the Episcopal Church in Missouri,” 
HistorIcAL MAGAZINE, XXIV (1955), pp. 51-52. 

33 Caswall, op. cit., p. 201. 

34 Tbid., p. 204. 
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Dialect ; Newcome’s Harmony of the Gospels; Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism and Biblical Interpretation. Exercises in Sacred Rhetoric 
during the year. 


MIDDLE CLASS 
Interpretation of Scripture, continued ; Doctrines of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; Ethics and Evidences of Christianity ; Ecclesiasti- 


cal History; Sacred Rhetoric and Pulpit Eloquence; Recitations 
and Lectures in Pastoral Divinity. 


SENIOR CLASS 


Systematic Divinity; Ecclesiastical History; Church Government; 
Pastoral Divinity; Sacred Rhetoric; Biblical Literature. The term 
of study in each of these classes is one year. 


Caswall found education in America to be more general but less 
thorough and accurate than in England. 


At the same time, it seems to be well adapted to the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, which require a practical knowledge of 
many subjects much more than profound scholarship in any single 
science. Almost every American is more or less a working man, 
dependent for subsistence upon his own exertions. Where all have 
something to do, a practical education is in universal demand.” 


He ended his chapter on American education with a quotation from 
an address “lately delivered before a collegiate society in an eastern 
state,” which is included here to indicate that some of today’s com- 
plainants find a precursor in the 1830's. 

The multitude in this country, so far from favouring and honoring 

high learning and science, is rather prone to suspect and dislike it. 

It feareth that genius savoureth of aristocracy! Besides, the multi- 

tude calleth itself a practical man. It asketh, What is the use? It 

seeth no use but in that which leads to money or the material ends 
of life . . . It believeth, indeed, in railroads; it thinketh well of 

steam; and owneth that the new art of bleaching by chlorine is a 

prodigious improvement, but . . . it laughs at the votaries of the 

more spiritual forms of truth and beauty, which have no applica- 
tion to the palpable uses of life . . . It demands, it pays for, and 
respects, almost exclusively, a lower type of production; and hence 

a natural influence to discourage higher labours.* 


Churchmanship 


At a period when the opponents of the Church of England are 
actively engaged in attempts to undermine her influence and de- 


87 [bid., pp. 211-212. 
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stroy her reputation, it appears to the author that no work can 
better exhibit to the British public the vital energy of the Episcopal 
system, and the real benefits of adherence to its essential principles, 
than a cricumstantial account of the American Church. .. . 

The view of a thousand republican clergymen, and five hundred 
thousand republican laymen, contending for a liturgy and for the 
“sacred regimen” of bishops, will be sufficient to prove that the 
system which has flourished under the tyranny of the Roman 
empire, and the constitutional monarchy of England, contains in 
itself nothing repugnant to the principles of political self-govern- 
ment. At the same time, the wonderful progress and improvement 
of the American Church serves to confute the Romanist, who as- 
serts that the Church of England is sustained merely by the secular 
arm, and that in the event of her losing that support, she must 
of necessity become extinct.*® 


Here in the opening paragraphs of the first edition of America and 
the American Church, Henry Caswall specifies that impetus which in- 
spired his book. This was written four years after the first volume of 
Tracts for the Times, two years prior to Tract 90, five years after Keble’s 
sermon on National Apostasy, fons et origo of the Oxford Movement. 
Appearing at the height of the Tractarian clamor, it was surely intended 
to emphasize, in its quiet way, not only the significance to Church con- 
tinuity of the apostolic succession and the episcopal form of govern- 
ment, but to show, through an eye-witness account, that such Church 
polity was meaningful socially as well as religiously. 

The Rev. Robert Insko has already been quoted as emphasizing the 
“High Churchmanship” of Dr. Caswall. But the High Churchmanship 
which today’s untutored layman abhors, centering as it does in excessive 
ritualism, cannot be imputed to Henry Caswall. His comments on the 
subject merit quotation: 


The high Churchman submits to the Episcopate on the ground of 
its Apostolic authority ; the low Churchman, because it is one of the 
“powers that be.” The high Churchman supports the Church as 
the one Catholic society established by Christ; the low Churchman 
as the best Church out of many which are good. The one considers 
the ministerial office to be conveyed by the imposition of a bishop’s 
hands; the other regards it as derived from an inward call of the 
Holy Spirit. The one scrupulously adheres to the laws of the 
Church as being ultimately the laws of God; the other is by no 
means so tenacious, but is inclined to place them upon the footing 
of expediency.* 


39 [bid., pp. v-vi. 
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Caswall regretted, as many do today, that such terms as “High” 
and “Low” were used. “But as long as the marked difference of opinion 
exists, which these terms naturally indicate, so long these terms, or 
similar ones, will of necessity be employed.’ But he did note that 


party spirit is by no means so strong as it has been; the high Church 
generally admitting that the low Church is growing more consistent, 
and the latter conceding that the former is becoming more “evan- 
gelical.”” Both classes have done much in the great work of extend- 
ing religion; the former by learned and dispassionate arguments for 
Apostolic truth and order ; and the latter by zealous personal efforts, 
united with direct and faithful addresses to the conscience. The 
former labour with energy in the promotion of missions within their 


own country; and the latter with equal energy in the propagation 
of the Gospel abroad.® 


This would suggest that Caswall was an exponent of “both/and” 
rather than “either/or.” 

His own “ritualism,” implied or explicit in his text, is mild by 
today’s standards: use of the sign of the cross in baptism; wearing of 
surplice, gown and bands; observation of the feasts and fasts of the 
Church, including saints’ days; bowing at the name of Jesus Christ. He 
expresses disapproval of omitting the word “regenerate” in the baptismal 
service; of the substitution of non-denominational Sunday school ma- 
terial for the Catechism; of the shortened marriage service (including 
dispensing with the ring!) ; and of irresponsible shortening of the ap- 
pointed Sunday service. 

By these standards, Caswall sounds like a Prayer Book Church- 
man. Indeed, his esteem for the Prayer Book, both as an instructional 
and a devotional manual, is clearly revealed in an anecdote which he 
records, concerning a learned American jurist. The lawyer had grown 
to manhood unchurched, but as his children began to grow up, he saw 
the need and value of a church connection. Discovering a Prayer Book 
in a country shop, he bought it out of curiosity. 


He was wonderfully pleased with the table of Lessons, and admired 
the system which brings the whole of Scripture before the people 
once in every year. The appointment of regular days for fasting 
and abstinence appeared reasonable and scriptural ; and the Calendar 
afforded him equal satisfaction. The anniversaries of the great events 
in our Saviour’s life, together with the commemorations of the 
early saints and martyrs struck him forcibly, as powerful means of 


41 [bid., pp. 335-36. 
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preserving a knowledge of the fundamental principles of piety. In 
the ten successive days appointed for religious services at Easter, 
he perceived a plan comprising all the benefits of the protracted 
meetings of the Dissenters, with none of their defects. The devout 
and scriptural character of the various forms of worship deepened 
the impression which the first few pages had produced, and he 
rose from the perusal convinced that he had indeed discovered the 
true Church. He subsequently removed with his family to a town 
which contained an Episcopal congregation, and here he connected 
himself with the Church, which had alike commended itself to his 
reason and his feelings. But alas! he found that the Church in 
practice greatly fell short of the Church on paper, and that many 
of the excellencies which he had been so happy to discover, were 


negligently performed, lightly esteemed, and imperfectly under- 
stood. 


In many places in his book, Caswall, journeying from backwoods 
church to city parish, commented with approval upon the decorum and 
Prayer Book of the services he attended. Those changes, of which he 
disapproved, came, he was aware, from the influence of the Protestant 


sects with which the Church was surrounded. He further commented 
that 


a vast proportion of Episcopalians have originally belonged to other 
denominations; and, although they have united with the Church 
from a sincere and intelligent preference, they naturally . . . cannot 
forget who were their fathers, mothers, pastors, or teachers; and 
early associations are too strong to be laid aside.™ 


The clergy had the same problem: 


Probably more than one-half of the parochial clergy, and certainly 
almost half the bishops, have been originally Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, or Baptists. Hence, while a large and 
growing portion of the Church is rising up under the full influence 
of the Liturgy and Episcopacy, there is also a large portion which 
sympathizes with other denominations in a less or greater degree.® 


Although Caswall credited the “surrounding sects” with that in- 
fluence upon the Church which led to “evangelism” and “low-church 
thinking,” he noted that these same sects had had in some instances 
the opposite effect: “at a very early period the Churchmanship of 
Episcopalians in Connecticut had been rendered correct and well-defined 
by their frequent collisions with the dominant body of dissenters.” This 
occasionally led to extremes: some zealous souls had, “in defending the 

43 Tbid., pp. 338-339. 
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ancient bulwarks of the Church against modern innovations, . . . almost 
forgotten themselves to be Protestants.’*® 


And, ten years before his own brother’s defection to Rome, Cas- 
wall could write, 


A few may be found who would prefer the ministrations of a Roman 
Catholic priest to those of a dissenter, and who consider ... a 
Latin liturgy, and an infallible pontiff, minor evils when compared 
with the camp-meeting fanaticism of Methodists, the fatalism of 
Baptists, the innumerable creeds of Congregationalists, and the di- 


visions of all. 

Caswall, viewing the “divisions of all,” believed nonetheless that 
“the great majority of American religions are orthodox. This,” he felt, 
“affords a strong evidence that the Bible alone is sufficient to impart 
a knowledge of all truth necessary to salvation.’ 

The quiet understanding with which he faced the proliferation of 


sects pervades his recording of the American Episcopal attitude toward 
Rome: 


In ecclesiastical practice, the Church of Rome is acknowledged, 
though corrupt, to be a true Church. Its members who renounce 
their errors must be admitted to membership by all Episcopal 
clergymen, without a second baptism, and its priests to the function 
of their office by all Episcopal bishops without a second ordination.® 


Thus, the Episcopal Church was, for Caswall, a mighty and magnif- 
icent Via Media between the doctrinal-governmental extremes of Rome, 
on the one hand, and the Protestant sects on the other. 

A fitting summation of this discussion of the churchmanship of the 
American Episcopalians and that of Henry Caswall is the following 
“Hudabrastic effusion, printed in Lexington and distributed by the 
little boy who carried” The Church Advocate “to the subscribers living 
in the town.’ One has the feeling that the effusion may well have come 
from the pen of young Henry Caswall, then editor of the paper. 


CHRISTMAS ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER OF 
“THE CHURCH ADVOCATE” 
TO ITS PATRONS 
Old Thirty-five is nearly gone, 
Good Churchmen all, in Lexington! 
Soon Thirty-six will be our date, 
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Good patrons of the Advocate! 
We pray you, lend a little time, 
To listen to our humble rhyme; 
And get a little information 
Without much trouble or vexation. 


“What is the Church?” all men inquire ; 
Some say, “A building with a spire, 
Where gentlemen and ladies go 

To lounge away an hour or so.” 

Some say, “The Church, the Kingdom Come, 
Is every sect in Christendom, 

Quakers, and Shakers, and Socinians, 
As many Churches as Opinions.” 

Some say (to whom great praise is given) 
“Tis all Good Folks in earth and heaven; 
But who they are we cannot tell, 

The Church is quite invisible.” 


If such be then their doubtful state, 

What says the “little Advocate”? 

“The Church is all that mighty host, 

In every land, in every coast, 

Baptized and taught (through heavenly love) 
By those commissioned from above, 

To spread the tidings of salvation 

In Every Age and Every Nation.” 


But hark! we hear our neighbors cry, 
“What prejudice and bigotry! 
Surely that rule unchurches us, 

How monstrous and incongruous! 
What arrogance, what zeal intrusive, 
For a small sect to be exclusive!” 


Exclusive! did our neighbors say? 
Tell us, good reader, what are THey ! ! ! 
Should we be deem’d exclusive, when 
Eleven-twelfths of Christian men 
Within our limits are included, 

And only one small twelfth excluded? 
A twelfth which left the way we go 
Less than three hundred years ago; 
But now, in mercy meek and civil, 
Rank us with Antichrist and Devil; 
Or, even with that wicked one, 

The scarlet dame of Babylon. 


Yet even these we trouble not, 

But wish them all a happier lot ; 
Again repeating, and again, 

“We hate the errors, not the MEN.” 
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Fain would we meet them on the ground 
Where holy men of old were found ; 
Where Peter held the heavenly key, 
Where blessed Paul rejoiced to be: 
Where Christians long in UNron trod 
The peaceful path that leads to God: 
In UNIon ate the Gospel feast 

For fourteen hundred years at least. 


But mark, we never can come down 

To the low ground they stand upon; 
We cannot leave our noble craft 

To sail upon their crazy raft, 

Which, tost by faction’s stormy breezes, 
May in a moment fall to pieces. 

Our lot within the Ark is cast: 

We nail our colors to the mast; 

Our banner to all eyes unfurl’d, 

“The ARK alone can Save the World.” 


Appendix A 


“Caswall, in Nauvoo [Illinois] in 1842, having heard of [Joseph] 
Smith’s Egyptian lore, took with him an ancient Greek manuscript of 
the Psalter, on parchment, with which to test the prophet’s scholarship. 
The belief of Smith’s followers in his power was shown by their eager- 
ness to have him see this manuscript and their persistence in urging 
Mr. Caswall to wait a day for Smith’s return from Carthage that he 
might submit it to the prophet. 

Mr. Caswall the next day handed the manuscript to Smith and 
asked him to explain its contents. After a brief examination, Smith ex- 
plained, ‘It ain’t Greek at all, except perhaps a few words. What ain’t 
Greek is Egyptian, and what ain’t Egyptian is Greek. This book is very 
valuable. It is a dictionary of Egyptian hieroglyphics. These figures 
(pointing to the capitals) is Egyptian hieroglyphics in the reformed 
Egyptian. These characters are like the letters that were engraved on 
the Golden Plates.’ 

“When the prophet left the room, Caswall turned triumphantly 
to the men present and exposed the trick. They appeared confounded 
for a while, but at length the Mormon doctor said, ‘Sometimes Mr. 
Smith speaks as a prophet and sometimes as a mere man. If he gave a 
wrong opinion respecting the book, he spoke as a mere man.’ ””®? 


, “ Linn, William Alexander, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1923), 
p. 141. 
52 Brodie, Fawn, No Man Knows My History (New York, 1946), p. 290. 


The Seventeenth Century Mission 
to the Iroquois* 


By H. Ward Jacksont 


SALLE record of relations between the several colonial powers and 


ae the Indians of upstate New York is as much a history of 
Rey Ge missions as a history of politics. The state was a keystone, a 
buffer between, first, the French, across Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River, and the Dutch, whose settlements extended from the 
mouth of the Hudson at New Amsterdam north to its navigable terminus 
at Albany, and between the dissenting English colonials in New England 
and the establishmentarians of Maryland and Virginia. In such geo- 
graphical circumstances, the friendship of the Iroquois was of primary 
import, and, for the French at least, the means by which this should 
be accomplished was religion. It is then, the contention of this paper, 
and subsequently will be shown, that all early missionary overtures to 
the Indians were political in genesis, and, alas, feeble in success. 

A short ethno-geographical digression is in order. The Five Nations, 
commonly called in the eighteenth century the Iroquois, consisted of a 
federation of five (and sometimes six) ethnic Indian groups: Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. The Mohicans were quasi 
members, though in 1628 they fell from favor and were driven east by 
the Mohawks from the area north of the Catskill Mountains beyond the 
Hudson to the Connecticut River.’ The Tuscaroras had emigrated from 
an unhappy existence in North Carolina to the area north of what now 
is the “Southern Tier” community of Binghamton. For a time, in the 
eighteenth century, the Iroquois thus are called the Six Nations. 

The Nations maintained complete separation from each other geo- 
graphically and linguistically, though Mohawk often served as a lingua 
franca for diplomacy and trade. Each nation maintained a castle, a 
“see,” for its sachem or chief, with a central castle in Onondaga country 


* A fair amount of attention has been given to the development of the 18th 
century Anglican mission to the Iroquois, and correspondingly little to the three- 
way outreach of Dutch, French, and English missionaries during the previous 
century. Perhaps success induces more attention than failure. It will be the purpose 
of this paper to deal with and limit itself to the earlier period. 

—Author’s explanatory note. 

+t The Rev. H. Ward Jackson is rector of the Church of the Ascension, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky.—Editor’s note. 

1 Hugh Hastings, E. T. Corwin, eds., Ecclesiastical Records of the State of 


New York, 7 vols. (Albany: The University of the State of New York, 1901- 
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near what now is Syracuse. To be sure, the nations were fairly mobile 
and the location of castles varied with the game supply ; the Canajoharie 
or Mohawk castle moved from Ticonderoga on Lake George to a loca- 
tion near Schoharie one hundred miles or more west. But, withal, the 
national boundaries were rarely crossed by the tribe, the Mohawks con- 
fining themselves to the area north and slightly west of Albany, the 
Oneidas to the area from Utica past Oneida, the Onondagas to the ter- 
ritory around Syracuse, the Cayugas to the west and south near Ithaca, 
and the Senecas from Geneva west. 

The New York situation, as indeed the entire situation of colonial 
America in the west, must be seen against the background of European 
politics and the consuming hostility of three hundred years’ standing 
between France and England. Since England was the greater seapower, 
the Eastern coast of America from Newfoundland to Georgia was 
claimed first, forcing the French to seize the Mississippi, the Great 
Lakes, and the St. Lawrence. But, though the inland water system was 
“in back” of the British settlements, it was more easily and safely 
navigated, and provided better intercolonial communication from Quebec 
to New Orleans. The dynamic of this microcosm of English-French 
hostility is simple. The French fanned out eastward from the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence, and the English, to protect their rear, fanned 
westward ; each was to lay claim by settlement and fort to as much of the 
“no man’s land” between the Atlantic and the Mississippi as possible. 

New York, of course, until 1664, was controlled by the Dutch, 
through the mercenary allegiance of its English “discoverer,” Hendrik 
Hudson, to Holland. The area actually was first claimed by such 
British explorers as Ingram (1567), Frobisher (1578), Walker 
(1580), and Gilbert (1583). The French under Cartier, if anything, 
had arrived earlier, but in their search for the Cathay route travelled 
the Northern route via Labrador down the St. Lawrence. 

The Dutch, on the other hand, made limited but fortuitous sorties. 
Apparently they established the first colony in the area between the 
Hudson and Delaware Rivers in 1598? for purposes of trading. Hudson’s 
exploration of the river named for him followed nine years later, and a 
map presented to the States General in 1614 has a note at Albany 
indicating that the French, Dutch and Indian traders met at Albany, 
the point at which all three domains abutted.* This was the year that 
Dutch settlements reached Albany (or as they named it, Fort Orange) 

2 Morgan Dix, ed., A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
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and, by the erection of Fort Nassau on a river Island, dug in to stay. 
It was also the year following the usurpation of Dutch rights on Man- 
hattan by superior English forces.* Ten years later, because of friendly 
relations between Holland and England, the Dutch moved a goodly 
force of colonists to New Amsterdam and maintained the city and its 
river reaches to Albany for forty years, giving the colony a cultural 
impress from which it never has totally emerged. Streets, towns, first 
families and not a few customs from fifty miles west of Albany east to 
New York City still pridefully look back to those two score years. 
The first relations with the Indians were confined, of course, to the 
immediate environs of New Amsterdam and Fort Orange (Albany), 
and to those Indians who brought items for trading purposes. Stories 
of the ferocity of the hinterland tribes had reached the villages, so that 
the Rev. Jonas Michaelius, first minister (Dutch) to Manhattan, writes 


on August 11, 1628, in a letter to a homeland colleague, that the Indians 
are 


. develish men, thievish, treacherous, more than barbarous. . . 
in whom I have yet been unable to discover hardly a single good 
point... . If we speak to them of God, it appears to them like a 


dream.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Michaelius apparently hopes to “buy” a few Indian 
children with presents in order to train them to evangelize their race. 
It is evident thus from the first that a Calvinistic, idea-centered, ap- 
proach to the natives is standard Dutch policy. Such, until very recent 
times, has been the general practice among Protestant missionaries, and 
a far cry it is from the Incarnational approach of Catholicism. Moreover, 
the Dutch clergy were thoroughly nationalistic. Their mission is to 
Dutch settlers, so much so that Indians were obliged to seek them out; 
on which terms they were welcome. 

Contrasted with the Dutch, the Roman Catholic outreach from 
Quebec was vastly different. From early in the 17th century, the Jesuits 
had sent missionaries to the Five Nations, though until the advent of 
Fr. Jogues in about 1640, the order had no known resident priests. 
Unlike the Dutch policy of Christianity for the Christians, the Jesuits 
began sending a steady stream of courageous and generally able priests 
to the Five Nations to be exclusively their evangelists. The Roman 
Catholics were also French, and one of course should not discount the 
political motives of the religious outreach. To have five warlike nations 
geographically situated between one and one’s “civilized” enemies is no 
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mean protection. Nor was it disadvantageous economically for the fur 
trade. The real proof of our question, however, lies with the clergy and 
not with the foreign policy of the French. And the proof is clear; there 
were safer ways with which to deal with Indians, and, following the 
first martyrdom, a Church and ministry not truly committed to evan- 
gelism would have been foolish not to have copied Dutch practice. 

Back to Father Jogues. After a career among the friendlier Indians 
of Michigan, Fr. Jogues entered Iroquois country, probably below 
Montreal, and began work with the Mohawks northwest of Fort Orange. 
After a time the Indians became hostile, captured him, and caused him 
to carry their baggage on a five-week journey to central New York. 
Once there they beat him with clubs and stones, tore out all his finger- 
nails and gnawed off the forefinger of each hand. His right thumb they 
caused publicly to be severed by an Indian woman, apparently one of 
his converts. Additionally, he was forced to watch the execution of a lay 
brother, Rene Goupil, by hatchet. Apparently, this was a test, and 
through it all Jogues was able to continue instructions and to baptize 
a few dying children. Finally, he escaped to the Dutch at Fort Orange 
who paid 100 gold pieces for his freedom, the ransom later remitted to 
the Dutch by France. When word reached Fort Orange that the French 
had beaten the Mohawks in battle at Fort Richelieu, Fr. Jogues, fearing 
reprisals, left secretly for France by ship from the Fort.® 

The political point should be obvious. Father Jogues was in Mohawk 
disfavor, first, because of his nationality and the inability (or perhaps 
the sagacity) of the savages to distinguish between political and Chris- 
tian outreach. It is interesting too that the Fort’s commander, Van 
Curler, served as mediator between Fr. Jogues and his captors for his 
ransom. It is plain that the Mohawks felt well-disposed towards the 
Dutch, and, if true, an indication that a Dutch missionary living among 
the Mohawks might have enjoyed instant and continued success. None- 
theless, in fairness to the Dutch Church, one must remember the paucity 
of clergy in that communion as opposed to the contrary condition in the 
Roman Catholic Church. A Dutch divine had to apply for a foreign 
mission, and subsequently a stipend had to be raised for his keep. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, could simply move an entire religious com- 
munity to the new world, and fan out its impoverished members to the 
several points of the compass. 

The following year, 1643, saw a second Jesuit, Fr. Bressani, cap- 
tured by Mohawks. He fared no better than his predecessor, and, 
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following great physical torture, was compelled to watch a companion 
boiled and eaten. Like Fr. Jogues, he miraculously was rescued and 
ransomed by the Dutch. In May of 1646, Fr. Jogues, whose trip to 
France had been as perilous as his upstate sojourn, returned and 
labored for a summer among the Mohawks, but towards fall the Mo- 
hawks accused him of causing a poor harvest by an evil spell, and once 
again took him prisoner. Lionized by people throughout France during 
his stay, and the hero of the Dutch at New Amsterdam and Fort Orange, 
he met an inglorious end by hatchet as he was entering a wigwam for 
dinner on October 17th. His head was impaled on a palisade and his 
body thrown in the river.” 

But the Mohawks were not through. In 1653, they ventured into 
Canada and made off with a Father Poucet, forced him to run the 
gauntlet, caused a child to cut off one of his fingers (through which 
ordeal he sang hymns), and required him to watch a companion roasted 
alive. Like the other two, he was spared, in this case by the arrival of 
news that peace had been effected between Canada and their people. 
Taken to Fort Orange, he was coldly received by Commissary Dyck- 
man, but private citizens rallied to his support and fitted him out for 
his return. He left for Canada, however, refusing to take anything be- 
yond a pair of shoes, a pair of moccasins, a coat and a blanket.* Peace 
had been signed. 

That the Iroquois animosity was political and not their method of 
theological disagreement can be seen by the expedition the following 
February (1654) of a group representing the Onondagas to Quebec to 
secure the services of a priest. Fr. Le Moyne was dispatched. Later the 
same spring, the Mohawks arrived in that city with an identical request 
and were quite miffed to discover that their fellow Iroquois had upstaged 
them. Fr. Le Moyne arrived in August of that year, and ten days later 
discovered the famous Solvay salt mine on the west border of the 
present city of Syracuse.? The following year, he travelled to Forts 
Beverwyck and Orange to meet Mohawks and Dutch.” 

Throughout the forty-year period, relations between individual 
Jesuits and Dutch were warm, though the observer is forced to question 
the shortsightedness of the latter whose relations with the Mohawks 
were capable of much more than was accomplished. Perhaps this was 
the reason that Mohawk-Dutch relations were so solid; the Dutch 
allowed them complete freedom and solitude. That the Jesuits were in- 
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clined to “push” is beyond question. The Rev. J. Megapolensis, in a 
letter dated September 28, 1658, to the Classis of Amsterdam, reports 
that Fr. Jogues in a letter to him had tried to persuade Megapolensis to 
return “to the Papal Church from which I had separated myself.” The 
writer speaks in the same letter of several Jesuit priests being in Iroquois 
country but leaving in favor of Fr. Le Moyne. He apparently had talked 
with Fr. Le Moyne, who told him of his salt mine plus the discovery of 
an “oleagenous” spring and one of hot sulphur. When asked by the 
writer what he had taught his Indians besides “A few superstitions 
and the sign of the cross,” Fr. Le Moyne “. . . was not inclined to 
debate but wanted only to chat.’"" 

The chief outreach of the Dutch came through the services of the 
Rev. Godfridus Dellius, who arrived as the second minister in Albany 
in August, 1683. His original contract was for four years as assistant 
minister to the Rev. Mr. Shaats, with whom he was to share preaching 
and services for 900 Holland guilders per annum plus house.” His trip 
took but 59 days, “a short and agreeable passage.’”"* He was well re- 
ceived in Albany, but three years later was offered a parish in Holland, 
which, after much thought, he accepted, thus breaking his four year 
contract. The congregation in Albany released him, but he got only as far 
as New York where his wife was taken sick and his child died. In 1689, 
after re-accepting duties in Albany, he was forced to flee to New Jersey, 
Long Island and Boston during the Leisler persecutions,"* and returned 
to Albany in 1691 purposed to minister especially to the Mohawks.” 

In May of that year, a meeting was called between the “praying 
Indians” (a group of three tribes converted by the Jesuits) and the 
governor, the mayor, and aldermen of Albany. The Indians described 
themselves as “your children,” and expressed gratitude for returning 
to them their minister Domine Dellius, whose absence and the general 
weakness of Protestant efforts had caused the defection of many of 
their numbers to Canada “to the French by their priests.” They an- 
nounced plans to settle at Ticonderoga, and asked for a minister to in- 
struct them like the French “instruct their Indians,” adding “The Great 
God of Heaven has opened our eyes that we discern the difference be- 
twixt Christianity and Paganism,” and requesting “. . . to be instructed 
in the Religion of the Great King of England . . . wherein we are in- 
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structed already. Do give two beavers.”’* The charming ending and its 
“gift” perhaps indicate the knowledge on the part of the Indians of the 
change of religious disposition in England and on her part towards her 
colonies. 

Governor Slaughter’s answer of the same day mentions his satis- 
faction with Dellius, that he has met him in Boston and is sending him 
back to them, despite his (now) unofficial denomination, and that he is 
pleased that they distinguish, not only between the Christian religion 
and paganism, “. . . but between the Reformed Religion and that of the 
Romans. . . .”!” The case is stated without pretense and in its entirety in 
a letter from the Governor and Council to the King (August 6, 1691). 
In urging an increased Indian ministry, they say, 


“This would be a great advantage to your Majesty not only in the 
increase of your revenue, but also so endear the Indians to us, that 
they would continue to be the preservation of this and the rest of 
your Majesty’s adjacent colony; these nations being the strongest 
and most terrible amongst the Indians are the only bulwarke and 


wall of defence both against other Indians and the French pre- 
tences.””!* 


That so mercenary a letter might have been written by comparable 
persons in Canada to the French king is entirely possible, yet, for all 
that, the French actually got the missionaries in the field. 

Within two years, the Rev. Mr. Dellius had become an important 
personage with the Mohawks, at least for those who came to Albany, 
for in 1693 he was allowed the additional colonial stipend of sixty 
pounds annually for his work with the Indians.’* Later in that year, he 
indicated that he had translated “into Indian language” several prayers, 
the Ten Commandments, the Confession of Faith, and eight or ten 
psalms set to note, which “they sing . . . with sweet melody.” Dellius 
maintained a correspondence with the Jesuits whom he befriended 
earlier, and in 1696 the Lords of Trade commissioned him, Peter 
Schuyler, and one other to make a treaty of trade with the Five Nations, 
since he and the other two were “. . . very much beloved by them.”” 
Later the same year, these three were established as a permanent board 
of communication with the Five Nations, and Mr. Dellius was entrusted 
with 100 pounds to defray any expenses.** These were conferred during 
16 [bid., p. 1018. 
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the administration of Benjamin Fletcher. But later that year, Richard 
Coote, Earl of Bellomont, was appointed colonial governor, a man de- 
termined to persecute and hound Mr. Dellius. 

The origin of the difficulty is hidden, but one might surmise that 
Bellomont was anxious to eliminate the authority of an increasingly 
powerful post held by a Dutch clergyman of considerable personal 
popularity. In 1698, the governor accused Dellius of misplacing or 
refusing to submit the official churchbook. At that time, Bellomont 
referred in anger to the charter given the Dutch Church in the colony 
as “very extraordinary.”” The following April (1699), Bellomont ac- 
cused Dellius before the Assembly of going illegally to Canada with 
Colonel Schuyler. The Mohawks were peeved because at that meeting 
the governor of Canada dealt with all the nations except the Mohawks. 
Thus Bellomont blamed Dellius for the unpleasantness, and accused him 
of alienating the governor’s lieutenant. The accusations turned ap- 
parently into a tirade, for the governor proceeded to ridicule Dellius 
by explaining that his name originally was Dell, but the Latin suffix 
was added in Holland, as was the custom among them, “that are bred 
divines.” He adds that Dellius was guilty of “several immoralities of 
life as drunkenness and the like.” 

Dellius’ response to these charges was resignation. The Amsterdam 
Classis wrote a long letter reminding him of St. Paul’s endurance of 
slander. Letters and petitions from all quarters began to pour in, urging 
him to stay: from ninety members of his parish in Albany, who certify 
to his unblemished character ; from parishes in nearby Schenectady and 
Kingston. But he already had left Albany, and, at an irregularly called 
meeting of the Assembly, he was deposed on the basis of false testimony 
by the Indians whom he had befriended. Later, the Indians recanted 
their testimony, to the embarrassment of the governor, who then sought 
to force them to recant their recantations.* As Dellius departed, he was 
in receipt of testimonials from the five clergymen of New York City, 
forty-six merchants of New York, the French Church in New York, 
the English Church at New York, the Dutch Church at New York, and 
the tearful appearance to recant and ask forgiveness by the two Indians 
whose testimony had harmed him.” 

Dellius returned to Amsterdam, and in November of that year ap- 
peared before the classis to answer charges and to request that another 
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clergyman be dispatched for Albany in exchange with him.” The Rev. 
John Lydius of Antwerp agreed to the exchange and it was effected. 
Dellius apparently spent the rest of his days in Antwerp, secure in his 
conscience as a worthy laborer, though as late as 1714 he was still 
petitioning the colony for arrearages in salary yet due him for Indian 
work.8 

There may have been something in the way of truth on Bellomont’s 
side. Apparently, Dellius had bargained personally with the Mohawks 
for an extremely large tract or patent of land. We know that Colonel 
Bayard had done this earlier, and that the Mohawks, according to the 
governor, had complained.” Hence Bellomont ordered two representa- 
tives to meet with the Mohawks and restore said lands and to assure the 
sachem in regard to Dellius that “for a punishment his Excellency has 
suspended him from his place as a person not worthy to be a minister 
of the Gospel.” Orders further were given the Indians to refuse any 
trade or sale of land until the governor’s approval had been granted.*° 

The Dellius issue was a closed one officially, yet feelings smouldered 
on all sides. Had Dellius been the only person attacked, one might be 
inclined to fault him, but this was not the case, for during his five-year 
reign, Bellomont sought out the Rev. William Vesey, first rector of 
Trinity Church, New York (for praying for Dellius), accusing him 
vituperatively of accepting a bribe to turn against him. Bellomont 
charged that Vesey’s father was a Jacobite scoundrel. He also defamed 
his predecessor, Benjamen Fletcher, with accusations of bribery to the 
Indians, complained publicly that the Dutch were ignorant because 
they didn’t know English, attacked the validity of the charter of Trinity 
Church, and was forced to see published charges numbering thirty-two 
against himself. 

Yet, inspite of all this, the Indians presented themselves to Bello- 
mont in May, 1700, as they had nine years earlier to his predecessor 
Slaughter, to request a missionary. Two of the great sachems reported 
that they would welcome ministers, and that they themselves would not 
only become Christian, but would provide a large tract of land to each 
of the ministers sent. The sachems reported that they had trouble de- 
fending the English to the Jesuits, who asked frequently why the gov- 
ernor always sent for the Indians to come to Albany rather than come 
to their ancient place of treaty. It was difficult, the Indians claimed, to 
keep their people from going to Canada where Jesuits spent time in 
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Indian instruction and from which the Jesuits promised to send to 
each of the five castles a permanent missionary.*' In a later session of 
that six-day meeting, Bellomont’s response to the Jesuit problem was 
clear. He ordered them to capture every Jesuit who came to them, 
promising to pay 100 pieces of eight per head.* The Indians replied that 
they didn’t like Jesuits because they treated their adherents with chain 
beatings and other punishments, concluding with a request for Protes- 
tant missionaries**—a rather unfortunate comment upon the nearly total 
lack of missionary spirit by the Dutch or English. 

In August of that year, however, the governor found available the 
Rev. Bernardos Freerman (sometimes spelled Freeman), who, he told 
the Indians, had been “‘cheated” of a call to Albany.** This was not quite 
true, for the Classis of Amsterdam had approved the call of the Rev. 
John Lydius (the man who had agreed to exchange pulpits with Dellius), 
whereas the merchants of Albany had extended a call to Mr. Freerman 
(not approved by Amsterdam), who had taken himself elsewhere for 
ordination and subsequently was spirited to America by*the Albany 
church. “This Freerman,” wrote the Classis, “a Westphalian tailor, 
had just come from his cutting board and had neither learning nor 
ability.”** The classis apparently prevailed, and Lydius was installed 
following a hearing by the consistory, after which Bellomont accepted 
his paper as pastor. 

Freerman subsequently went to Schenectady to preach.** Hence 
it was that Bellomont appointed a man not completely fit for the task and, 
again, a missionary to whom Indians must travel. The governor as- 
sured them that Freerman would learn their language in one year, and 
added that a second missionary would be named within the year. The 
Indians replied with joy that they had sent Jesuits away on the strength 
of this possibility, and that, with the arrival of the second man, whom 
they hoped would live at the Onondaga castle, all would be well, for 
“... wherein the Jesuits teach we can discern a great deal of fraud and 
artifice.”*’ The governor also agreed to appoint an Albany minister for 
their care, a man able to translate the Bible into their tongue, and 
urged them at the colony’s expense to sendtwo or three sachems’ sons 
to New York each year for three to four years’ schooling in English. 
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These last two points are perhaps the first notes of missionary 
concern and foresight evidenced by Dutch and English governments in 
nearly one hundred years of side-by-side living. On first thought, it 
seems barely credible that both the English and the Dutch nations, a 
century and half after the Reformation, should evidence such total 
apathy towards the salvation of a people who, over the last twenty-five 
years, had asked repeatedly for Christian instruction. On second thought, 
looking at the state of the Churches in both countries during the 17th 
century, the reasons for missionary inaction are more understandable. 

War is always hard on the Church. When the Treaty of Westphalia 
was signed in 1648, ending the Thirty Years’ War, it was the end of 
eighty years’ war for the Dutch! The War of Liberation in the Nether- 
lands against Spain began in 1568 and, with very few years of peace 
(such as the twelve years’ truce, 1609-1621), lasted until 1648. After 
only four years of peace, the Dutch and the English were at war, 
1652-1654. Ten years later, this was resumed with the capture of New 
Amsterdam, by the English (August, 1664), and lasted until 1667. 
This peace was immediately followed by the three wars of conquest 
undertaken by France (1667-1668, 1672-1678, 1689-1697), in which 
the Netherlands were the principal scene of war, ending in the Peace 
of Ryswick, a village near the Hague, in 1697. The second war of con- 
quest was primarily against Holland, whom Louis XIV bitterly hated 
because of her part in the first war, and because of the refuge given by 
Holland to political writers who annoyed the king with their abusive 
publications. 

The War of Liberation for the Netherlands, lasting the better part 
of 130 years, against the Spanish first, and then against the French, was 
also a war of liberation for the Reformed Dutch Church. If either the 
Spaniards or the French had won, the suppression of the Reformed 
Church would certainly have been attempted; its disestablishment and 
disendowment would surely have been effected. 

As though such mortal dangers from without were not enough, the 
Dutch Church, during the first quarter of the 17th century, was torn by 
controversy. This was precipitated by Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609) 
and his celebrated disciple and successor, Simon Episcopius (1583- 
1643), who elaborated into a logical consistency the principles clearly 
and coherently taught by Arminius. Those Dutch Protestants, known 
as “Remonstrants,” who maintained the views associated with the name 
of Arminius, presented in 1610 to the states of Holland and Friesland 
a “remonstrance” in five articles formulating their points of departure 
from “higher” or stricter Calvinism: (1) the divine decree of pre- 
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destination is conditional, not absolute: (2) the Atonement is in inten- 
tion universal—Christ died for all men; (3) man cannot of himself 
exercise a saving faith; (4) though the grace of God is a necessary 
condition of human effort, it does not act irresistibly in man; and (5) 
believers are able to resist sin, but are not beyond the possibility of 
falling from grace. 

In 1614, the States-General passed an edict in which toleration 
of both parties was declared and further controversy was forbidden. This 
act aroused the fury of the stricter Calvinists, all classes of society be- 
came involved in the dispute, and the religious questions were entangled 
in political issues. The House of Orange, then led by Prince Maurice, 
sided with the stricter Calvinists and called the Synod of Dort, 1618-19, 
with the express intention of crushing the Arminians. This was accom- 
plished by dismissing them from the synod as convicted “liars and de- 
ceivers,” and by banishing them from the country. On April 23, 1619, 
the synod adopted canons which set forth its decision in regard to the 
five points raised by the Arminians, and upheld strict Calvinism by 
reaffirming (1) unconditional predestination; (2) limited Atonement, 
i.e., Christ died for the elect, and not for all men; (3) the total de- 
pravity of mankind; (4) the irresistibility of grace; and (5) the final 
perseverance of the saints. 

Obviously, if Christ did not die for the potential salvation of all men, 
and if God predestined the majority of mankind to eternal damnation 
(as the strict Calvinists believed), it could be argued—and was argued— 
that Indians were among those predestined to damnation because, 
patently, they were savages. There was no point in trying to save them. 
The wonder is that the Dutch found any ministers at all willing to seek 
the Christianization of the Indians. 


During the middle of the 17th century, the Church of England 
was also battling for its life. The Civil War began in 1642 and ended 
with the execution of Charles I, January 30, 1649, but the Anglican 
Church was disestablished and disendowed wherever Parliament could 
make its will effective, beginning in February, 1644. When Cromwell 
and the commonwealth became triumphant, more repressive measures 
were invoked. In November, 1655, Anglican clergymen were forbidden 
to teach or preach. If any ordinations took place, they were done in 


secret. For sixteen years, then, the Church of England was able to 
survive only furtively. 


The restoration of Charles II in 1660 brought in its train the re- 
establishment of the Church of England, but 
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“Considerable chaos and confusion had been left behind after the 
interregnum; ancient traditions of the Church had been inter- 
rupted and were often difficult to restore. Many of the clergy 
were ill-educated, ill-trained and ill-paid. Burdened often with 
large families, they lived among the poor and distressed and were 
often despised by the more cultured and wealthy of their parish- 
ioners. In the houses of the rich, the chaplain ranked as little more 
than a servant... . Many clergy had had very little education and 
entered upon their ministry without any real preparation. . . . In 
the parishes worship had sunk pretty low by 1660. Many children 
and young people had never heard the Prayer Book services. 
. .. Many churches also were in a shocking state of dilapidation, 
especially in the north.” 


If the Church of England was now triumphant over the Puritans, 
there were still many Calvinists among the clergy whose theology con- 
cerning missionary endeavor was similar to that of the ministers of the 
Reformed Dutch Church. Moreover, all was not yet at ease in Zion. 
The Anglican Church was still on the defensive as against Rome. Fear 
of “popish plots” was rampant; three were alleged to be realities—in 
1678, 1679, and 1683. The heir to the throne, James, Duke of York, was 
an avowed Roman Catholic. When he ascended the throne in 1785, he 
was not long in revealing his intentions of making the Roman Catholic 
Church the established Church in England. 

The flight of James II on December 22, 1788, and the accession 
of William and Mary in 1789, lifted the fear of Rome, but then another 
blow fell: about 400 clergy and six bishops, much as they disliked 
James II, were conscientiously unable to take the required oaths of 
allegiance to William and Mary, and became Non-jurors. This was a 
large number for even the Church of England to lose at one stroke. 

Nevertheless, the 1690’s were a turning point in the history of the 
Church of England. No longer on the defensive against the aggressions 
of the Roman Catholics, it manifested a new vigor, a buoyant energy, 
and a zeal for reform. It now began to take an interest in the work of 
the Church overseas. 

Fortunately, the Church had, in the person of Henry Compton,“ 
a Bishop of London who was now ready to take seriously his responsi- 
bility as diocesan of the overseas “Plantations.” Moreover, he had an 
eye for hard-working clergy, among whom one of the most notable was 


. J. R. H. Moorman, A History of the Church of England (London, 1953), 
p. 258. 

40 See Lawrence L. Brown, “Henry Compton (1632-1713), Bishop of London, 
1675-1713,” HistortcAL MAGAZINE, XXV (1956), 7-71; also, Edward Carpenter, 
The Protestant Bishop (London, 1956), pp. 398. 
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Dr. Thomas Bray (1656-1730), who became the bishop’s commissary 
to Maryland. Bray founded two notable societies, both of which are 
functioning effectively today: The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (the S.P.C.K.) in 1699, and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S.P.G.) in 1701. At long last, 
the Church of England had agencies through which appeals from over- 
seas for the Christian Word and sacrament could be answered. 

In 1701 and twice in 1703, Robert Livingston, secretary for Indian 
Affairs, wrote the Lords of Trade about the desperate situation with 
regard to missionaries. He indicated the inroads made by the French, 
whose missionaries “lived there all last Winter to corrupt their affections 
from the English.”*' The Indians themselves again came to Albany 
twice during the summer of 1702 to discuss the matter of “their clergy.” 

The new governor, Lord Cornbury, who had succeeded the year 
following Bellomont’s death in 1701, was surprised to learn that the 
Indians never had known of the appointment made by Bellomont of the 
Albany clergyman at their last conference. They reported that the nation 
was nearly divided between Jesuit and Protestant allegiances. Cornbury 
concluded the conference with a promise to be “religiously observed on 
my part” to secure from England ministers, “to instruct you in the 
Christian Faith.’ 

Finally, in 1704, came a letter dated February 1 from John 
Chamberlayn, of the newly formed Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, informing the Lords of Trade that the Rev. Mr. Smith and the 
Rev. Thoroughgood Moor had agreed at 100 pounds a year to assume 
Indian work in New York. Of the two, only the Rev. Mr. Moor ar- 
rived and he in the fall of the same year, but he was detained by a heavy 
snow from leaving Albany for the Mohawk castle. Later, he claimed 
that when he arrived in Mohawk country the tribe was not ready to 
receive him. He returned to Albany and waited for nearly a year to 
enter his field before returning to New York in 1705 to accept an ap- 
pointment at Burlington, New Jersey, during the absence of the Rev. 
John Talbot, the rector. In 1707, Moor sailed for England on an ill- 
fated ship, concluding a rather pitiful start to a venture which was to 
have granted one missionary for each of the Five Nations plus an over- 
seer at Albany.** It seems surely doubtful that the Mohawks rebuffed 
Moor, and one suspects that he arrived at the castle and felt disillusion- 


41 Hastings and Corwin, op. cit., III, p. 1532. 
42 Tbid., p. 1496. 
43 Tbid., p. 1556. 
44 Ibid. 
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ment at the lack of housing promised him in conversations with the 
S. P. G. in England. 

Six years later, the Rev. Thomas Barclay of Albany wrote the 
S. P. G. that the Rev. Mr. Lydius, the Dutch minister at Albany, had 
died the previous March. Apparently, he had become attracted to 
Anglicanism, sent his children to Barclay for instruction, and, were it not 
for the voyage to England, would have sought Anglican orders. He was 
the last official minister in charge of Indian work since the departure of 
Freerman five years earlier. Freerman apparently made good Bello- 
mont’s agreement that he would learn the language, for he translated 
into “Mohawk” the Prayer Book choir offices, the Litany, the Athanasian 
Creed, and parts of the New Testament. Barclay goes on in his letter to 
describe the dwindling size of the Five Nations (presumably because of 
the Mohawks’ defections to Canada). “The missionaries that are coming 
over here will find hard work of it . . . their mission will prove as in- 
effectual as Mr. Moor’s, and how he defeated the designs of his mission, 
Col. Schuyler best knows.”’* 

It was not until 1712, eight years after Moor’s tour, that his suc- 
cessor arrived, the Rev. William Andrews, also sponsored by the 
S. P. G., who met with considerable early success. Andrews’ assign- 
ment to Indian work came no doubt through the request of Hendrik, 
one of four Iroquois sachems to visit Queen Anne in England. Accord- 
ing to Dr. G. M. Brydon, Andrews began his ministry in 1700 in Caro- 
line County, Virginia, then went to the Eastern Shore (Maryland), 
returned to England and was subsequently sent to the Indians in 1712.” 
Andrews went directly to Canajoharie, the Mohawk castle, and there, 
in a new chapel 24 feet square, on November 15, conducted first services. 
The visit of the sachems two years earlier to the queen had borne fruit, 
and not only in the person of Mr. Andrews, but by causing a new policy 
with regard to Indian missions. Itinerant missionaries were to be sent 
among the Five Nations, and work among them was to be given prefer- 
ence over work among white settlers, and extracts from the Bible and 
Book of Common Prayer were to be translated. 

Sixty years later, the new emphasis showed incredible success. 
The Mohawks were Christian and Episcopalian, and persisted through 
even the Revolution in remaining loyal to the British.“ What might 


45 Ibid., pp. 1866-8. 
46 George E. DeMille, A wei of the Diocese of Albany (Philadelphia, 
Church Historical Society, 1946 

47 This point is amply quoted by DeMille, op. cit., as a footnote to p. 3. 

48 Hastings and Corwin, op. cit., I, p. 16. 

49 DeMille, op. cit., p. 10. 
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have been the resulting situation if the Church had been able to propa- 
gate the Faith as thoroughly in the 17th century as it did in the 18th, is 
to pass from history to speculation. All we can say is that the 17th cen- 
tury revealed the need of evangelizing the Indians in the province of 


New York; in the 18th century, the Church made a creditable showing 
in meeting that need. 


5° See Frank J. Klingberg, Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York 
{ Se Church Historical Society Publication No. 11, 1940), esp. Chapts. 
44, an 


Commendation of the 
Church Historical Society 
by the Presiding Bishop 


In May, 1960, the Right Reverend Arthur Lichtenberger, 
S.T.D., Presiding Bishop of the Church, visited the head- 
quarters and library of the Church Historical Society in 
Austin, Texas. Under date of June 6, 1960, he wrote the 
President of the Society as follows: 


4 
5 


i i is quite evident to me from my visit that the Archives 

of the General Convention are now adequately boused 
and cared for. Even in the brief time I bad for my visit, I 
saw much of the material already catalogued, and other 
papers and documents now being examined for classifica- 
tion. There is a wealth of invaluable material in the ar- 
chives, and it is most fortunate that it is now all in one 
place, housed in the Library Building of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the Southwest. 


“The Archivist, Miss Virginia Nelle Bellamy, Ph.D., brings 
to ber work not only a high degree of competence but great 
enthusiasm also.” 


ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER 
Presiding Bishop 
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Report of the Archivist 


sAlHiE Church Historical Society is an “official agency of the 
M General Convention for the collection, preservation and safe- 
wa keeping of records and historical documents of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. . . .” The library 
located here in Austin, Texas, contains the historical collection accumu- 
lated by this Society. In this my first report as archivist for the Society, 
I propose to examine the position of the library today and consider 
future goals. Where are we? Where will the future take us? Two key 
words from the above statement seem to be adequate foci for this ap- 
proach—“preservation” and “collection.” 

I. The immediate and pressing task is that of the preservation of 
our present holdings: this includes the detailed organization necessary 
to make materials available to interested, history-minded people. Books 
must be catalogued, pamphlets and sermons sorted, photographs and 
letters and other items placed in a systematic order. At the present, we 
have catalogued some 2,400 books; others are in process. Some 3,200 
pamphlets and sermons pertaining to American bishops have been 
sorted. With the newly-purchased Recordak Micro-file machine, we are 
able to preserve older materials on films; a large number of periodicals 
have already been filmed and will be available to other libraries. Ap- 
propriate films will be included in the American Theological Library 
Association listing of microfilm. A table reader has been acquired. The 
extensive collection of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
correspondence is now in the first stages of cataloguing—geographical 
and chronological areas have been designated. Although the emptying 
of boxes and sorting continues, a general order prevails. The arrange- 
ment with the Seminary of the Southwest, whereby we are housed in 
their library building, has established a very valuable and congenial 
relationship. Mr. Chenery, the librarian, has been helpful as we have 
turned to him for professional advice. 

Our resources are constantly in use as we service inquiries from 
a widespread area. A high school student on the West coast requests 
material for a history paper. A graduate student completing the require- 
ments for an M.A. thesis checks our holdings. Requests concerning local 
parishes, dioceses, biographies, all find their way to us. We loan a limited 
number of books through the mails and carry out small research pro- 
jects as time permits. Seminary students prepare term papers in Ameri- 
can Church history from our collection, and clergy and laity from the 
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Texas area have made use of our historical data. Since June, 1959, we 
have answered some 227 items of correspondence. 

Renovation in physical surroundings and the purchase of equipment 
have facilitated our labors. The area was enclosed last summer, and 
practically all of our materials are shelved in some order. An office for 
the archivist has been added. Enlarged study areas were provided, and 
at times this spring all tables were occupied. A number of older por- 
traits have been partially restored, and these founding fathers of this 
American Episcopal Church now look down upon us from their new 
hangings, rendering an atmosphere of authenticity to our archival abode. 

Valuable and interesting acquisitions have come to us this year. 
The Rev. Robert Insko of Nashville, Tennessee, continues adding to 
our file on the Right Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, the first Bishop 
of Kentucky. The Diocese of Quincy is depositing here records of Jubilee 
College and certain Bishop Philander Chase materials. The Seabury 
Press, through the assistance of the Rev. Stephen C. V. Bowman, is 
placing copies of its publications in the library. The Episcopal Book 
Club sends us its current selections. The National Council has been 
placing its publications here for some time. 

II. Secondly, the collection of additional materials and the con- 
sideration of our role in the future is necessary. The library of the 
Church Historical Society is in a position to render valuable assistance 
to the American Episcopal Church. History is important in this Com- 
munion, which traces its lineage through the centuries; and there is a 
vital need today for serious historical studies descriptive of our role in 
the past and interpretative of our position on the American scene. This 
library should and can become a focal area for historical research in the 
Church, This is not to suggest or in any way indicate that all accessible 
Americana should be deposited here—this would be impossible; too 
much of it is already adequately housed and preserved in diocesan and 
institutional libraries. Our particular contribution might well be the 
compilation of a master catalogue indicating locations of documents and 
their availability to the public. Photostat copies and modern reproducing 
processes would make possible duplication of card files. 

Furthermore, not all of the important historical materials have 
found their way into responsible libraries. Many gems remain in private 
hands: we do not know what the attics of America have hidden in their 
dark recesses. Although this is the fiftieth anniversary of the Church 
Historical Society, our library is not so well-known that people im- 
mediately send to us those old records which they find. Therefore, our 
agenda includes a series of articles for the Church press; these will 
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describe our facilities and point up the responsibility for preserving 
historical materials. A working scheme between the archivist and local 
historians in the dioceses or parishes would be advantageous, and insure 
a more general knowledge of those holdings in the dioceses. Mr. 
Frederick L. Chenery, in a recent M.L.S. thesis, comments on the possi- 
bility of a plan whereby the archivist and the diocesan historiographer 
might maintain more effective communication.’ The 1959 report of the 
archivist committee for the Anglican Church of Canada recommends 
that “an interested person” in each diocese might cooperate with the 
archivist. Whatever plan we evolve here, and it seems feasible that one 
be placed in operation in the near future, it should be so coordinated 
that a general picture of historical materials in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church would emerge. 

Also, our holdings must be extended to include current materials— 
these will be the primary sources for the historian of tomorrow. We are 
in the process of setting up files for the various organizations in the 
Episcopal Church; groups will be invited to contribute those materials 
which they deem to be descriptive of their activities and therefore valu- 
able for historians. We receive diocesan periodicals from a large number 
of dioceses and hope that we may soon have our name on all of the 
mailing lists. 

Finally, we are acquiring further professional status. We are listed 
in appropriate directories ; the archivist will attend a month’s conference 
on archival management at the University of Texas this summer. Ex- 
change memberships with other historical societies have been arranged. 

In conclusion, there is a personal note that I would like to add to 
this report, and thereby express my own appreciation to a very able 
staff which has made this first year a good one for me. They form the 
links which made possible a type of continuity as a new archivist came 
on the scene. Mrs. Edward Fry has catalogued books and sorted other 
materials. Mrs. Julian Wright’s competence as a secretary has been 
invaluable. Mr. Richard Swartout, a second year student in the Semi- 
nary, has handled the microfilming and the early periodicals. To all of 
these I am grateful. 


May 18, 1960. VirGINIA NELLE BELLAMY 


1 Frederick L. Chenery, Survey of Research Sources for the Study of Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches in Texas (Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1960). 

2 Report of the Archives Committee to the Twentieth Session of General S ynod 
Held at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., September, 1959 (Toronto, Canada: The 
Canadian Church Historical Society, March, 1960). 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
of the Church Historical Society, 
May 18, 1960 


The fiftieth anniversary meeting of the members of the Church 
Historical Society was held following a dinner at the Villa Capri 
Restaurant, 2360 Interregional Highway, Austin, Texas, on May 18, 
1960, at 7:00 p.m. 

The president began the dinner and meeting with an invocation. 

The Rev. Dr. L. L. Brown, program chairman for the evening, 
presided. 

Following the dinner, Dr. Brown called on Dr. Stowe for his 
remarks on this fiftieth anniversary. The president gave a brief address 
outlining the history of the Society.’ He emphasized how much the 
Society had been assisted by the laity of the Church. 

Following this address, Dr. Brown introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Weldon Hart, former senior warden and vestryman of 
St. David’s Church, Austin, Texas. Mr. Hart spoke in most entertain- 
ing fashion of the early history of the Church in Austin, relating many 
facts concerning both laymen and clergy who were active in the early 
days, showing also the political and social conditions of those years. Mr. 
Hart’s study of this period of the Church in Austin has continued over 
a long period of years. He has made some original discoveries of docu- 
mentary sources. A copy of Mr. Hart’s address at this 50th Anniversary 
Meeting has been placed in the records of the Society, and numbered 
60F in the Board of Directors’ file. 

The president took the chair for the business of the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secretary and ap- 
proved as read. 

The treasurer presented his report showing the financial condition 
of the Society. The report gave first the condition as of December 31, 
1959, and then as of April 30, 1960. The full report can be found in the 
file of the Board of Directors, numbered 60A.? 

The treasurer reported the purchase of a microfilmer and reader. 

The president spoke of his deep gratitude for the splendid work of 
the assistant treasurer, Mrs. L. L. Brown, and stated that the Society 


_ 1Dr. Stowe’s address was extempore. He hopes to write it out and publish 
it at some future time. 


2 The Report for the Year 1959 is published herewith. 
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was indeed indebted to her for her careful attention to details. Dr. 
Clebsch commented that she was a good watchdog of the treasury—and 
of the treasurer ! 

Miss Virginia Nelle Bellamy, Ph.D., gave her first report as archi- 
vist of the Society. Miss Bellamy saw her first task as the adequate 
preservation of present holdings, and, secondly, the acquisition of addi- 
tional historical materials. She gave hearty appreciation for the coopera- 
tive relationship with the library staff of the Seminary of the Southwest, 
especially Mr. Fred L. Chenery. Miss Bellamy also expressed her thanks 
for the assistance of her co-workers, Mrs. Kay Fry, Mrs. Muriel Wright 
and Mr. Dick Swartout. 

The election of officers followed. The Rev. Dr. Clebsch took the 
chair as the president was being nominated for re-election. The vote 
being called for, the Rev. Canon Walter H. Stowe, S.T.D., was re- 
elected president. Other officers elected were: 


The Very Rev. Gray Blandy, D.D., Vice-President 
The Rev. Charles A. Sumners, Secretary 
The Rev. Lawrence L. Brown, D.D., Treasurer 


Members elected to the Board of Directors for the class of 1963 
were as follows: 


The Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, D.D., 3810 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Richmond 22, Virginia. 

Dr. Nelson R. Burr, Ph.D., 3130 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 

The Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, D.D., 1335 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford 5, Connecticut. 

The Rev. William Wilson Manross, Ph.D., 4205 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Richard G. Salomon, Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

The Rev. Massey H. Shepard, Jr., Ph.D., 2451 Ridge Road, 
Berkeley 9, California. 

New members of the Society elected at this meeting were: 

Mr. Frederick C. Morse 

Mr. Weldon Hart 

Mrs. D. Barrett Tanner 


Mrs. L. L. Brown reported that fifty new members had been re- 
ceived by the time of this fiftieth anniversary. 


The president spoke of his appreciation for the arrangements for 
and the attendance at this Anniversary Meeting of the Society. At the 
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conclusion of his remarks, he asked that all present join in the prayer 
for the Society. The vice-president, the Very Rev. Gray M. Blandy, 
pronounced the Benediction. 

A list of those present at this 50th Anniversary Meeting is on file 
in the records of the Board of Directors, numbered 60G. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. SUMNERS, Secretary. 


Report on the Membership 
of the Society 


As of December 31, 1959 


Previously reported 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
Natural persons 
Institutional 


Loss by death 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
Natural Persons 
Institutional 


Loss by death 
Resignations 


893 
Reinstated 
New Members 112 1,005 


Anna W. Brown (Mrs. L. L. Brown) 
Assistant Treasurer 


— 108 
104 
— 924 
31 
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Members Lost By Death—1959 


Enrolled 
Mr. John W. Arrington, Jr. ..... Greenville, S. C. 1949 1959 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap ..... Madison, Conn. 1947 1959 
Mr. Randolph Bias ........ Williamson, West Va. 1938 1958 
Rev. George R. Bishop ......... Princeton, N. J. 1947 1959 
Denver, Colorado 1948 1959 
Rev. Charles W. Clash, D.D. .... Wilmington, Del. 1938 1959 
Mr. James M. L. Cooley ........ Faribault, Minn. 1954 = 1959 
Rt. Rev. William L. Essex, D.D. ...... Peoria, Ill. N.R. 1959 
*Mies Gussie J. Gorin ............... Decatur, Ill. 1940 1959 


Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee 
Rev. Francis F. Lynch 
Mrs. F. R. Packard 


York, Penna. 1953 1959 
Baltimore, Md. 1950 1959 
Haverford, Penna. 1943 1959 


Rev. John Peat, ELD. .......... Griggsville, Ill. 1952 1958 
Mr. Frank W. Reiter... .. New Brunswick, N. J. 1950 1957 
Mr. Charles M. Seymour ........ Knoxville, Tenn. 1943 1959 
*Rev. J. Wilson Sutton, D.D. ...... New York City 1937 1958 
*Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., 
*Mrs. Walter C. White ......... Gates Mills, Ohio 1939 1959 


* Life Member. 


Report of the Treasurer 
for the Year 1959 


A Condensed Summary 


RECEIPTS 


Jan. 1, 1959—Balance $ 2,583.03 
From Sales of Publications: Nos. 1 to 47, Inc. .. $ 1,793.50 
Treasurer, General Convention 
Treasurer, General Convention 
Special Budget #2 


Treasurer, National Council 
Miscellaneous Sources 
Subsidy—Publication #47 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 


COST OF PUBLICATIONS: 
Printing and Advertising 
Payment of royalties and 
refunds of subsidies 
228.75 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
Trade in difference—adding machine, 
desk lamp, and re-finishing old desk .... 
Partitioning C. H. S. Library 
Payment on note—balance in full 
Payment interest 


LIBRARY EXPENSE 
Salaries : 
Librarian—Fred Chenery 
Archivist 
Assistants (3) 
Assistant to Treasurer 


278.18 
4,694.47 
96.68 
629.90 
1,500.00 
40.50 
375.00 
6,515.20 
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F.1.C.A. and With-hold Taxes .. 1,082.54 
(C.H.S. $189.94) 4 Quarters 

Church Pension Fund 
a/c Archivist 


8,023.24 
Student Help—Library 1,331.32 9,354.56 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
600.00 
Postage, mailing & Express .... 164.52 
Office Supplies and Printing .... 507.62 
Promotion 107.01 
Addressograph Expense 40.01 
Annual Meeting 117.30 
Travel Expenses 311.31 
Insurance ($15.60 refunded) ... 59.71 
Inc. in Misc. 
Microfilm Expense—Machine 
rental and film 641.57 
Miscellaneous Expenses 326.15 
Dues Expense—Printing and 


107.75 $2,982.95 $19,299.06 


Balance—December 31, 1959 $ 3,824.81 
Subsidy on deposit #47 


TOTAL (Capital National Bank, Austin, Tex.) $ 4,190.85 
Respectfully submitted, 
LAWRENCE L. BROWN, Treasurer 


Publications of the 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 RATHERVUE PLACE 
AUSTIN 5, TEXAS 


Post-Caroline English Revision Attempts and the 
London Reprint of the Proposed Book of 1785/6 

By WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLD, PH.D 
The Early Hisory of the Church in Western Pennsylvania 
By CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 
e 
1812, Or the Church and State in America 

One Hundred Years Ago 

By ARTHUR LOWNDES, p.v. 


The Founding of the Church in New England, 
Outside of Connecticut 
By DANIEL GOODWIN, bo. 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London 
By CHARLES P. KEITH, ttt. 
The Consecration of Bishop Wilmer of Alabama, in 1862 
By MARCUS BENJAMIN, pPu.p., sc.p., LL.p. 
The Church in Mexico 
By FRANK WHITTINGTON CREIGHTON, po. 
The Founding of Christ Church, Philadelphia 
By CHARLES PENROSE KEITH, t!11.p. 
The Architectural Spirit of Christ Church 
By HORACE WELLS SELLERS, F.A.La., F.R.S.A. 
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The Reverend Thomas Bray 


By EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON, s.r.p. 
[Out of print, but see below, No. 14, for a possible substitute] 


8. The Importance of American Church History 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.1.. 


The above brochures, except Nos. 6 and 7 (out of print), are available from 
the iety’s library, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas, at 25 cents each.] 


The Life and Letters of Bishop William White 


Edited by WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.1.p. 


Illustrated ... bound... pp. xiii, 306 
[Out of print] 


Apostle of New Jersey—Jobn Talbot: 1645-1727 


By EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON, s.rT.p. 
Cloth Bound .. . pp. xiii, 217 . . . $2.50 


Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York 


By FRANK J. KLINGBERG, px. 


Cloth Bound .. . pp. xi, 295... $3 
[For reviews of the above two volumes, see The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 3 
(1943), pp. 23-26.] 


The Catholic Movement in the American 
Episcopal Church 


By GEORGE E. DeMILLE, .a. 


Cloth Bound .. . pp. x, 220... $3 
[A new, revised, and enlarged edition of this standard work was published in 
1950. See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 10 (1950) for reviews.] 


13. Anglican Evangelicalism 


Edited by ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE, s.1.p. 
With Foreword by the Presiding Bishop 
Cloth Bound ... pp. xv, 


[For extended reviews of this volume, see The Historiographer, Vol. I. No. 4 
(1944), pp. 20-27.] 


e 
14. Thomas Bray, 1658-1730: Founder of 
Missionary Enterprise 
By JOHN WOLFE LYDEKKER, .a. 
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Contributions of the S.P.G. to the American Way of Life 


By FRANK J. KLINGBERG, px.p. 


Both of the above in one brochure . . . pp. 44... . The Copy, S0c 


[Bray was one of the greatest figures in the early expansion of the Anglican 
Communion. ] 


15. The Episcopal Church—A Miniature History 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.t.p. 
With Foreword by the Presiding Bishop 
A brochure . . . 2d edition, pp. 64... . The Copy, 25c 


[For comments on this brochure, see The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 5 
(1945), pp. 22-26.] 


16. A History of the Diocese of Albany: 1704-1923 


By GEORGE E. 
Cloth Bound .. . Illustrated . . $2.50 
[For reviews, see The Historiographer, Vv No. p. 39.] 


17. Epitome of the History of the Holy Catholic Church 


Compiled by WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.1.p. 


A Chart ... 35 copies for $1 
[An aid to the teaching of Church history, and for use with Confirmation 
classes. = The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 7 (1947), p. 40, for comments and 
reviews. 


18. The Anglican Communion Today 
By JOHN S. HIGGINS, p.p. 
One Communion and Fellowship 


By THE ARCHBISHOP ye CANTERBURY 
Both of the above in one brochure . 41... The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. L "i. 7 (1947), p. 41.] 


An Encouraging Decade for the Episcopal Church 
1930-1940 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.r. 


With Foreword by the of 
A brochure... pp. 48. Copy, 25, 

[A statistical study of the growth of the Gon by provinces and dioceses, 

both domestic and foreign. See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 7 (1947), p. 42.] 
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Who Wrote the New Prayers in the Prayer Book? 


By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER, px... 


With Foreword by a Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
A brochure . p. 49... The Copy, 50c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. 4 ‘No. 7 (1947), p. 43, for comments. A new 
edition was published in 1949.] 


Cross on the Range—Missionary in Wyoming 


By SAMUEL E. WEST, p.. 


A brochure ... pp. 107 . . . The Copy, $1 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 8 (1948), for comments.] 


e 
Quarter of a Millennium 
Trinity Church in the City of New York: 1697-1947 


Edited by E. CLOWES CHORLEY, pp. 


With Foreword by 62 
_ Cloth Bound . eet $3 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. , No. 8 (i948). 5 Me 9 (1949) for reviews.] 


23. The Anglican Church in Delaware 


By NELSON ED.D. 
Cloth . 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. BP Sag). fe ‘No. 9 (1949) for reviews.] 


e 
24. The Intellectual Revolution and the 
Anglican Communion 


WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.7.n. 


A brochure... pp. 22... The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 8 (1948), for reviews.] 


25. Adventures in Parish History 


By NELSON R. BURR, Pu.p. 


A brochure ... pp. 16... The Copy, 25c 
[Concerned with the art of writing a parish history. Dr. Burr has written nine.] 


e 
26. Highlights of Church History 
Early & Medieval 


By RICHARD G. SALOMON, px.p. 
A brochure . “pe 38... The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, o. 9(1949) and No. 10 (1950) for reviews.] 
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Highlights of Church History 
The Reformation 


By POWELL M. DAWLEY, pu. 
A brochure... pp. 48 . . . The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. 1, No. 9 (1949) and No 10 (1950) for reviews.] 


28. The Province of the Pacific 


By LOUIS CHILDS SANFORD, p.p. 
Chapter I by Epwarp D.D. 


Cloth Bound . ak . $3 
he 0 (1950) for reviews.] 


[See The Historiographer, Vol. 


A Bishop of the Great Plains 


By GEORGE ALLEN 
Cloth Bound . . . Illustrated . . . pp. $3 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. II, No. 1 tbs) for reviews. ] 


How We Got Our Prayer Book 


By EDWARD ECKEL, s.t.p. 
Brochure . . . Illustrated . p. 24 The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, PNo. 10 (1950) for reviews.] 


The Genius and Mission of the Episcopal Church 


By JOHN SEDBERRY MARSHALL, Px. 


Brochure ... pp. 35 . . . The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, “No. 10 (1980) for reviews.] 


British Humanitarianism 
Essays Honoring Frank ]. Klingberg 
Edited by SAMUEL wes PH.D. 


Cloth Bound . $4 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. Tr ie 1 (1951) for reviews] 


The General Convention: Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 
By C. RANKIN BARNES, DD. 


Cloth Bound . Illustrated . " 148... .$3 
[For review, see The Historiographer, ol. IL No. 2 (1952).] 
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Why Does the Episcopal Church Need Scholars? 


By WALTER H. STOWE and SPENCER ERVIN 
Brochure ... p. 23. . . The Copy, 25c 


Growth of the Churches in America 
1926-1950 


By WALTER H. STOWE, s.r.p. 
Brochure ... pp. 6... The Copy, 15c 


Virginia's Mother Church and the Political 
Conditions Under Which It Grew 


By GEORGE MacLAREN BRYDON, po. 


Vol. I, 1607-1727 . . . Cloth Bound . . . pp. xxii, +e . $ 7.50 
Vol. II, 1727-1814 . . . Cloth Bound ... pp. xii, 688 . $10.00 


e 
One Christ, One World, One Church: 


A Short Introduction to the Ecumenical Movement 


By NORMAN VICTOR HOPE, px.p. 
Cardboard covers ... pp. 96... The Copy, $1 


Exploring the Silent Shore of Memory 
By HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, pb. 
Cloth Bound .. . pp. 300. . . The Copy, $4 


William White’s “The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” (1782) 


Edited by RICHARD G. SALOMON, pu. 
Brochure... pp. 78... The Copy, 50c 
[A classic document, indispensable to the proper understanding and teaching 


of American Church History. This is the most thoroughly edited edition which 
has ever been published.] 


49. The Anglican Church in New Jersey 


By NELSON R. BURR, pH.. 
Cloth Bound ... pp. xvi, 768 . . . $10.00 
[For reviews, see The Historiographer, Vol. II, No. 5 (1955), pp. 36-45.] 
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Ethelbert Talbot (1848-1928): Missionary Bishop, 
Diocesan Bishop, Presiding Bishop 


By C. RANKIN BARNES. s.t.p. 


Brochure . . . Illustrated . . . The Copy, $1 
[The most complete biography to date.] 


More Lay Readers Than Clergy! 
A Study of the Office of Lay Reader 
in the History of the Church 
By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.r.. 


Brochure .. . pp. 37. The Copy, 50c 
[For review, see Historica. MAGaAzINE, XXV 288-289. ] 


From “Churches” To “Church” 


By DuBOSE MURPHY, pb. 


Brochure . . . The Copy, 20c . . . 6 Copies, $1.00 
{For review, see HistorIcAL MaGAzINe, xxv (1956), p. 406.] 


“Walking With God”: A Devotional Miscellany 


By BISHOP CHARLES HENRY BRENT (1862-1929) 


Edited by FREDERICK WARD KATES 
Brochure .. . pp. 36. . . The Copy, 50c 
[For review, see HisToricat MAGAZINE, XXVli (March, 1958) 


Maryland's Established Church 


By NELSON WAITE RIGHTMYER, ep.p. 


Cloth Bound .. . pp. 239... The Copy, $5.00 
[For review, see Historicat MAGAzINE, xxvi p. 183.] 


The Diocese of California 
A Quarter Century 
1915-1940 


By BISHOP EDWARD L. PARSONS, pp. 


Cloth Bound . .. pp. ix, 165... The Copy, $3 
llustrated 
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Saint Thomas Church 
in the City and County of 
New York: 1823-1954 


By GEORGE E. DeMILLE, .a. 


Cloth Bound . .. pp. viii, 198 . . . $3 
Illustrated 


“LO, I Come To Do Thy Will, O God” 
An Appreciation of Bishop Charles 
Henry Brent (1862-1929) 


By FREDERICK WARD KATES 
Brochure . . . The Copy, 25c 


The Christian Knowledge Society 
and the Revival of 
The Episcopal Church in New Jersey 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE 
llustrat 


ed 
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A QUARTERLY PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


HISTORICAL 
MAGA ZIN E 


church OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ee HE Church Historicat Macazine is one of the foremost journals of scholar- 
ship in Christendom.”—The Witness. Now—1960—in its 29th year, 29th volume, 
of continuous publication. .. . Over 11,000 pages of history and biography have been 
published. . . . 
$1.25 the Copy $5 the Year 
ORDER FROM: 5 Paterson Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Must be subscribed for separately. Not included in Church 
Historical Society dues.) 


The Church 
Historical Society 


Is an official agency of General Convention and renders 
a Churchwide service. . . . Gladly answers scores of inquiries 
each year for biographical and historical data. . . . These 
inquiries come from all over America and from abroad... . 
Its fine library on American Church history and biography 
is steadily growing and is increasingly used by students and 
scholars. . . . Its publications in American Church history 
and biography have won high praise. . . . 


The Society’s Library is now housed in the beautiful, new 
fireproof and air-conditioned building at 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


. 


KEEPING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


A Christian Year Glossary 


By William Sydnor 
Rector, Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 


Propers—This term refers to the portion of the service 
which is appropriate for the particular day or season. The 
Proper Prefaces (Prayer Book, pages 77-79) are special 
additions to the Holy Communion service to be used on 
the days indicated. They state the Church’s special reason 
for joy and adoration on the particular festival or feast 
day. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel are usually known 
as “the propers’—the proper Scripture and prayer ap- 
pointed for the occasion. 


From “Keeping the Christian Year''—a helpful book for 
Church School teachers, parents and clergymen. Price, $1.75 


RECEIVING 
THE WORD OF GOD 


By Robert E. Terwilliger 


Rector, Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


“Receiving the Word of God is the most important experience in 
life. As it comes to use in its promised ways, as we truly accept its 
coming, every present moment of our life has meaning. We expe- 
rience now by faith what we shall know by sight when we shall 
meet Him face to face.” Rosert E. TERWILLIGER 

Price, $2.75 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 


nis] 


Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 


By 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE 
Canon of Albany 


“Canon DeMille has added to his other valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the American Episcopal Church a 
parish history that, in our judgment, ranks high among 
similar contributons in this special field.” 


—Dr. E. H. Ecket, in HistoricaAt. MAGAZINE 


“This is one of the very best parish histories that has ever 
been written.”"—Dr. Rosert S. Bosuer, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Director of Graduate Studies, 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City 


Publication No. 47 The Copy, $3 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 
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The Hardenbergh Memorial Aumbry 
in the Chapel of Christ Church, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


By LESLIE H. NOBBS 


DECORATIONS MEMORIALS 


FURNITURE 


536 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


AY 
NYA 


fa) MORE LAY READERS 
| THAN CLERGY! 


STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF LAY READER 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


3y the REV. CANON WALTER H. STOWE, S.T.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


Beginning with the year 1951, the American Episcopal Church has had 
more Lay Readers than Clergy! This study is the most complete known to 
us. Subjects covered: An Ancient Office ... In the Church of England .. . 
The Lay Reader in the Colonial Church . . . The Lay Reader in the Early 
American Canons ... The Growth of the Church Calls for Action . . . The 
Revisions of 1883 and 1886 . . . The Lay Reader in an Age of Secularism 
... Revisions of the Canon in 1904 and 1952... The Distribution of Lay 
Readers in the Church . . . The Priesthood of the Laity . . . Training Schools 
for Lay Readers ... Partners in a World-Wide Struggle . . . Five Statistical 
Tables... 


Publication No. 42. . . 50 Cents 
ETHELBERT TALBOT: 1848-1928 


Missionary Bishop 
Diocesan Bishop 
Presiding Bishop 


3y the REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, S.T.D. 


Secretary of the General Convention 


The Rev. George Buzzelle (1867-1944), who served in Wyoming and Idaho 
under Bishop Talbot, said of him: “ ‘There were giants in those days,’ .. . 
and greatest of all, Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. . . . He 
was the ideal man for the West as the West was then constituted. An 
indefatigable worker And how people flocked to hear him. A strong 
and inspiring preacher. .. .” 


Publication No. 41 . . . Illustrated . . . $1.00 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 606 Rathervue Place 


Austin 5, Texas 


For Better Parish 
and Diocesan 
Histories! 


“Adventures in Parish His- 
tory, by Dr. Nelson R. Burr, 
ought to be required reading 
for anyone attempting to 
write a local church history, 
whether on the diocesan or 
the parish level.” 


—CANON 
GeorGE E. DEMILLE. 


Publication No. 25 
The Copy, 25c 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


“Leading Publishers of Music 
for the Episcopal Church” 


Agents for: 
The Plainchant Publications 
Committee London, England 
(Edited by Francis Burgess) 
The St. Dunstan Edition 
of Plainchant 
(Edited by Winfred Douglas) 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
~ 
S. Bornemann, Paris, France 


159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


THE COPY, 50c 
By James ArtHUR MULLER 


“A valuable contribution to 
prayer book literature.”—-The 
Living Church 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 


The Intellectual Revolution and 
The Anglican Communion 


by WALTER H. STOWE 


THE COPY, 25¢ 
“A masterpiece.” 
—Bishop Maxon 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 


What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 
(Vol. VII, pp. 111-113) has said about 


“The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 
EDITED BY RICHARD G. SALOMON 


“TN CONNECTION with chapter seventeen of Nelson Burr’s book,* 

the perusal of the new edition of The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered is strongly recommended. This contro- 
versial essay from the pen of William White, although it advanced 
proposals which subsequently were abandoned or modified, embodies 
the first draft of the organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America as its exists today. Here we have the text of the original 
edition in modern dress and with critical notes, accompanied by a 
collection of letters opposing the pamphlet’s Lockean theories and some 
statements by White in their defence. Now readily available to the public 
are several of the documents which went into the mill for the important 
study reviewed above.* Professor Salomon performs a fine service in pre- 
paring this new edition of The Case and offering his informative intro- 
duction and notes to the text.” 


* This refers to Dr. Nelson R. Burr's, The Anglican Church in New Jersey 
(Church Historical Society Publication No. 40), which was reviewed in the same 
issue of the Journal. 


PUBLICATION NO. 39 
Brochure . . . pages 78 .. . The Copy, 5c 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place Austin, Texas 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A Miniature History 
By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25¢ 
Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 
to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Early & Medieval The Reformation 


by RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWEL MILLS DAWLEY 


Professor of Church History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
The General Theological Seminary 


THE COPY, 


THE COPY, 25c 


“I want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conscientiously put into a layman’s hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry."—Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


| 


NOW READY! 


The 


Christian 


Knowledge 


Society 


and the Revival of 


The Efnscopal Church 
in New Jersey 


By 
WALTER HERBERT STOWE 


This Year—1960—is the 175th Anniversary of the Organization 
of the Diocese of New Jersey (1785) and the 150th Anniversary of 
the Organization of the Christian Knowledge Society (1810), 
which did so much to revive and strengthen 
The Episcopal Church in New Jersey 


Publication No. 49 . . . 48 pages . . . 50 Cents 


Order from 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


‘THE CHURCH'S SEMINARIES 
Are Indispensable to Its Life and Growth _ 


1817 THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Custsza Squase 
New Youu 11, New Yorx 


BEXLEY HALL 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE 
Gama, OnI0 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 


ALExanpata, 
NASHOTAH HOUSE 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
99 Baatriz 
38, Massacuuserts 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Texwessez 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 
9, 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


606 Prace 
Austin 5, Texas 


Catalogues and other information be hed from the 


| | 4 
| 
| Nasnoras, Wiscowstn 
1854 BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL __ 
140 Prosrecr Srazer 
New Haven 11, Commecricur 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA =| 
4205 Srauce Srazer 
| 
1858 SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
| 


ALL WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation | 
Publishers of all church editions of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Prayer Book Studies and the Hymnal. 
Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their im- 
mediate families. Policies to meet your needs. 


Fire and allied lines, fine arts, theft, glass for 
churches and floaters for clergy . . . costs up 


to 20% less . . . premiums payable quarterly, 
without interest. 


the CHURCH Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place — New York 5, N.Y. 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation ; . 
in The Church AGENCY Corporation 
| = Fidelity bonds, boiler insurance, general 
tid liability and compensation at advanta- 
all affiliated with 


